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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——>--— 
HE Times states that the United States has purchased the Bay 
of Samana, in St. Domingo, one of the finest harbours in the 
world, for £30,000, and has agreed to purchase the whole territory 
of the Dominican Republic—20,000 square miles, the 77mes says, but 
there is a serious question of boundary with Hayti—for £300,000. 
The treaty has not yet been signed, as President Grant is not sure 
that the Senate will ratify it by the two-thirds vote necessary to 
the acquisition of new territory, and we would advise any of our 
readers who may be attracted by St. Domingo bonds to be very 
eautious indeed. For reasons stated elsewhere, we doubt if tie 
Senate will ratify the treaty, which will infallibly result in the 
annexation of the whole island, and the addition of nearly a 
nillion of coloured persons to the Union, a number which under 
a regime of order would speedily be increased. ‘The disorder in the 
Western half of the island seems to increase, and the last President, 
Salnave, a man of considerable ability, has been shot by order of 
a military tribunal. 

M. Rochefort has been sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
and asmall fine. ‘he Government asked for a light sentence—a 
stupid thing to do, as putting the want of independence in the 
judges in a strong light—and a light sentence was given ; a press 
offender being considered a first-class misdemeanant is allowed to 
see friends, left undisturbed in his room in Ste. Pélagie, and even 
permitted to go out to dinner on parole. It is, moreover, believed 
that on the passing of the Bill relegating all offences against the 
press law to a jury, a general amnesty will be issued which will 
include M. Rochefort. At present he has not been even arrested, 
but attends the Chamber daily. The Government is loudly 
accused of weakness, but M. Rochefort is receiving just the treat- 
ment he receive! before he became a power, and probably with 


» | the 
| derives from his former connection with the Spectator, is precisely 





the same motive, a hope that he will pass and execute on himself | 
a sentence of banishment. 





Mr. A. H. Louis, some ten years ago one of the proprietors, and | 
eleven years ago one of the editors, of this journal,—not, even | 
then, we believe, the senior editor and proprietor,—has been | 
doing a silly thing in the United States. He had an inter- 
view with the President to assure him of his (Mr. Louis's) | 
conviction, after a profound course of study and observation of | 
the various Anglo-Saxon colonies and the two Anglo-Saxon nations, | 
that the United States must soon assume the primacy of an | 
Anglo-Saxon Confederation in which England in her decrepitude 
will probably become a subordinate member. We should have | 
nothing to say to this remarkable freak of Mr. Louis's, 
had he not put himself expressly forward as ex-editor of 
the Spectator, and managed in that way to couple the authority 
of this journal with his dream. ‘The New York Times in America 
and the Echo in England have been generously forward to 
exonerate the Spectator in our hands, in which it has now con- 
tinued for more than nine years, from any sort of complicity in 
this whimsical view, a view which the Standard, in its entertaining 
article of Friday,—no paper is more entertaining thau the Standard 
when it can drop its acrid tone, and feel the public sense heartily 
With it instead of against it,—chaffed with great humour, not for- 
getting, however, to make as much as it fairly could of the ex editor- | 





ship. ‘The amusing point remains, that Mr. Louis’s new conviction 


‘ is not only the conviction of an ex-editor of this journal, but also 


the ex-conviction of that ex-editor. During the short interregnum 


; : : 
of three years or so between Mr. Rintoul’s retirement and the 
| purchase of the paper by the present proprietors, the Spectator was, 


if anything, rather more bumptious in its British imperialism than 
Staulard itself. ‘The authority which Mr. Louis's view 


the kind of authority, and no other, which Dr. Manning’s Ultra- 
montanism derives from his former connection with the Anglican 
Chureh, 

Lord Wharnciiffe writes to the Tunes to describe the precautions 
taken by the magistrate to prevent further rioting at Thorneliffe, 


| the seat of Messrs. Newton, Chambers, and Co.’s mining works, 


now ascene almost of civil war. On the evening of Friday, the 
21st, the day of an attack on the works, in which the houses of 
the non-unionists were wrecked and their clothing destroyed, he 
sent fifty men of IL.M’s 22n] and two officers to the spot, 
and on the 24th fifty more, now lodged in the Workman’s Hall, 
Chapellton. ‘The long street of two miles is therefore effectually 
protected, and the non-unionists so far safe, but Lord Wharncliffe 
cannot even imagine how long the troops will have to remain. 
The difliculty now is, we imagine, that if the Unionists yield there 
is no place for them, as Messrs. Newton cannot desert the new 
men who have risked so much. ‘The whole affair is one more 
argument for those Courts of Conciliation which alone can prevent 
workmen from thinking every reduction of wages an unnecessary 
attack upon their comfort. ‘This is, we believe, their real effect, 
that men and masters alike are heard by impartial on-lookers, and 
so come to understand one another. 


It is very difficult to make out what the numbers for the 


dogma of Infallibility and against it are supposed to be. The 
Pall Mall Gazette's correspondent in Rome said on ‘Thurs- 


day that 400 signatures have been given to the Infallibilist 
petition which we mentioned last week; that a Spanish and a 
Neapolitan petition couched in stronger terms have obtained 
100 more signatures, and that, with the Commissions and 
Cardinals, not Jess than 600 adherents are virtually certain, while 
it estimates the inexcrable dissentients as not likely to number 
more than 50 ultimately. On the other hand, the Ultramontane 
organs seem much more cautious, ‘The 7u//et does not seem to 
count on more than 4i0 signatures for the Lufallibilists, and gives 
the Opposition 140 signatures already. It seems certain that the 
Italian Bishops are getting up a petition of their own, asking the 
Council to sanction the definition in the very words of St. Alfonso, 
—namely, that “although the Roman Pontiff may err as an 
individual (* peculiaris persona’) or as a private doctor, and also is 
fallible on questions of mere fact which principally depend on the 
testimony of man, yet when he speaks as Pope defining ex 
cathedré as wniversal doctor, ie., out of the supreme power of 
teaching the Church delivered to Peter, then, in deciding contro- 
versies of faith and morals, he is incapable of error” (*‘ ab errore 
immunem”). ‘This definition is surely much weaker than that of 
the 400. If the Pope be not infallible in deciding questions of 
fact depending on the testimony of men,—he clearly cannot be 
infallible in deciding on the Assumption of the body of the Virgin 
Mary, or even on the saintship of saints. 





Our correspondent “ Anglicanus” has asserte | that “ the strange 
restrictions on freedom and publicity . . . . . which at one time 
or another have been deniel by the extreme organs of the Papal 
Court are now acknowledged to be true by those very organs 
themselves.” As far as we know, it is just the other way. ‘The 
restrictions on publicity seem to us, as we say below, very 
silly, but they are according to precedent andl etiquette. As to 
freedom of speech in Congregation and Council, which is the 
more important matter of the two, we think the Protestant 
correspondents have now almost all admitted that the utmost 
freedom has been, and is, allowed to the Gallican Bishops. ‘To 
Monseigneur Strossmayer’s boldness, and to his compliment founded 
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a 
tices son to the ics of specch permitted in the Council, olen ost | | whe ther or not military help had been obtained Siam Victor, 


all the correspondents have borne witness without contradiction. 
Since our article on **The Battle in Rome” 


have seen a statement in the 7ab/ei that the 


ve Monseigneur Dupanloup power to publish in Rome his reply | 


to the Archbishop of Maliues, is merely the result of a genera 
rule against the printing and publishing of any controversial 
matter on either side, since the opening of the Council. ‘The 


Arehbishop of Malires, says the 7uhlet, was not himself allowed 
said that Dr. Manning also has | horse system of legislation,’ 
the re, 


to print in Rome, and we hear it s 
been allowed to publish nothing in Rome sine 


though the national press of each country is, of course, at th 


he went 


was put in type, w 
refusal of the Pope to 


an l there is no New Zealand colonist in this country who j is not 
'full of alarm for the issue when Lord Granville’s Pro- Magri 
despatch is published. We hope most profoundly that our fears 
to be unfounded, and that the peaceable ispositiog, 
reported by the last mail may survive the exprcssion of the 
Colonial Office’s wish 


e 


| Inay prove 


for the recognition of Maori in lependente 
But there is no sort of doubt about the peril. 








The public feeling against whi it the Pull Mall calls the * one 
1 sean lie gone 

i @ giving xy up the session almost 
exclusively to one great measure, has been very clearly declared, 
e| And nothing can be clearer than that there will be great dissatig. 


disposal of the various prelates, and none of their writings would | faction if the Houses of Parliament cannot manage a scheme of 


be refused ingress into Rome. 
complaint of unfairness in the matter falls to the ground. Ba 
what a silly rule this of silence aud seeresy is! 
open and thorough a discussion of 

Catholic Bishops are called upon to decide? 
secresy addressed to the Council on the 1!th January is assertec 
by the Vutican to be a mere copy of the monition addressed t 
the Council of Trent not to let the subjects discussed leak out til 
the decrees agreed upon had been promulgated 
However, the new monition does add thus much to the monitior 
of the ¢ that the Pop 


The monition o 


‘ouncil of Trent, 


Can there be too | | tests there is a good Conservative reason. 


open session. 


precept to keep the dis- | Mr. 


If this be so, our hypothetical | primary education, and the abolition of University tests, as well ag 


t | the Irish Land Tenures Bill. For the instant abolition of U niversity 
Last session the Cop. 


matters which the Roman | servatives might have had a merely permissive measure as regard 


f | the College tests, if the House of Lords would have let them, 
1! This year they cannot have that, but they may have the clerical 
) j fel lowships let alone. If the measure waits till next year, it wil] 
1| almost certainly include a provision for secularizing a large pro- 
| portion of the clerical fellowships, which are far too numerong, 


7 Would it not be wise in the Conservatives to accept reform as 
Disraeli educated them to do, rather than by delay to invite 


cussions secret cannot be transgressed by any one ‘sine gravis revolution ? 
culpae reatu,” without being ** chargeable with a grave fault ” (nol | ‘The Times’ C — a tak | , 
set ne 1@ Zines’ Commissioner in Trelai as stmined up the res 
** mortal sin,” as has been asserted). All this seereey, however, ee mmortniy — ip the resulta 


whether countenanced by the Council of 


foolish, and the cause of all the inventions so readily believed. 


Can't the Pope manage to rid himself of the idea that all novelty 
the nature of con- 


and news, if true and authentic, is of 


cupiscence aud sia ? 


even 


[rent or not, is very 


|} of his observations in a scheme which that journal evidently 
| believes will be found to resemble the Government one. He 
s that Courts should be established in which 

should call up all tenants-at-will, hear all lan holders, ascertain 
| the just rights of the tenant from custom or otherwise, and then 
j award him a formal lease equivalent to those rights. Such leases 


advise every county, 


The most effective point made against the * opportuneness’ of the } would very often be of very long duration. ‘Then he would give com. 


logma of Infallibility since the beginning of the controversy, was 
Times of last Monday. 
1559, 
,” on the subject of the persecution of | rent,”—how can there be such a thing if ownership is absolute ?— 


made by ** An English Catholic ” in the 
He quoted the substance of a decree of Paul IY. 
after ‘* mature deliberation 
heretics. Paul IV., in the Bull es 


made in 
Apostolat 
and penalties of excommunication, suspension, interdict, deprival, 
as decreed or promulgated by any Pope, or person esteemed at 
the time to be Pope, or by any Council or decree of the Fathers, 
or by any Canon or Apostolieal Constitution or Ordinance, against 
heretics and schismaties. And he further defined and decreed 


that all these decrees ought (‘ debere*) to be perpetually observed | 
ver they have grown obsolete, and ever after | 


and replaced where 
kept in vigorous (‘ viridi’) and fresh observance.” ‘The laws thus 
solemnly not only laid down, but pronounced of perpetual obliga- 
tion, by a power now asserted to be morally infallible, are of the 
most frightfully cruel and degrading kind, not only ordering the 
burning alive of heretics, their branding with perpetual infamy, 
the confiscation of their goods, 
and grandchildren, and so forth, but encouraging members of the 
same family to denounce each other for heresy, and restoring 
favourers of heresy to their old privileges 
heretics and bring them to the stake. 


” 


If Popes 


are morally 


infallible, then all these sentences were sentences passed accord- | 


ing to the mind of “the Holy Spirit,’ and not by ignorant 
rulers of the Church in their blind struggle with a power they 
did not understand. Will it advance the cause of Roman 
Catholicism with heretics to be told that all these judgments were 
infallible? Surely not. But do not ‘* An English Catholic’s ” facts 


go a good way beyond the inference which he wishes us to draw ? | 


We are not very well up in our ecclesiastical history, but strongly 


suspect that (Ecumenical Councils and the Infallible Church | 


itself, have seldom checked, and often abetted the persecution 
authorized by the infallible Popes. ‘The hand may be the hand of 
“An English Catholic,” but surely the voice is the voice of a 
modern Protestant ? 


The news from New 
the time couleur de rose, the most 
talking of peace,—but Lord Granville’s despatch had not yet | 
reached New Zealand at the last 
contents thought of in Melbourne,—which 
that the bills of the New Zealand Government, 
easily, became quite unsaleable. We are assured that the natives, 


Zealand is still, we are happy to say, for 


advices, gr 


though for the moment peaceably disposed, were watching 
narrowly the chances of our colonists getting military help. | 


Relays of natives had been organized to “Carry inland the news | 


s officio, approves, and | and finally, he would accept Mr. 
is there said to have renewed, “ all and singular sentences, censures, 


o x ° ° ° | 
the disinheritance of their children | 


if they denounce other | 


powerful Maori tribes were | 


and so gravely were its | 
it had just reached,— | 
before floating | 


pasate ans for improvements, and abolish the presumption of law 
| which makes the improvements the landlords’. Then he would 
| have a new valuation of Ireland to guide the Courts as to “ fair 
Bright's scheme, let the State 
buy estates and sell them to the farmers by instalments. ‘That is 
a sound plan enough, granted one condition, that Lishmen wish 
for leases ; but this is just the point upon which evidence is most 
| contradictory, Mr. Campbell affirming, for example, that a lease 
seems to a peasant only ‘‘a long notice to quit.” 





A great meeting was “held on Wednesday morning in the 
Mansion House, and another on Wednesday evening at the Lam- 
| beth support of State Aid to Emigration, the first 

under the presidency of the Lord Mayor. A petition to the same 
| effect is said to have received 104,000 signatures. The idea of 
| the speakers at the meetings, mostly distinguished colonists, 
appears to be that Government should lend to any man anxious to 
emigrate, not being a pauper, about £20, and give a free passage 
That is a practical measure, but we do not 
see how a man of that kind is to give any security, for Mr. 
Torrens’ idea of a mortgage on the Colonial lauds is nonsense, while 
in that case the 


Baths, in 


in a Queen’s ship. 


' the Colonies are all passing Homestead laws ; and 
aid is very like a gift extracted from the taxpayer to make some- 
body else happy,—not to keep him alive, as the Poor Law does, but 
to put him in a better position than the very man who is forced to 
j help him. Parliament will never pass that. A great millionaire 
| might do it, just to try whether the men would repay him, or to 


relieve the pressure, but the ratepayer certainly will not. 


| 
Another terrible accident from panic has occurred at Liverpool. 
|The congregation of the Church of St. Joseph has a crypt 
used as a schoolroom, and on Sunday evening, owing to the 
, immense congregation which attended, a supplementary service 
| was held in the erypt. A drunken man intruded, howling, and 
| in the confusion thus created an alarm of fire was raised, which 
caused a rush at once from church and crypt. The crowds met, 
and fifteen persons, mostly of the very poor, were tr: ampled to 
death. This is the third or fourth catastrophe of the kind in a 
few months, and has renewed the discussion as to the provision of 
means of egress from public edifices. Perhaps the Builder will 
inform us whether it is architecturally impossible to make ordinary 
so wide that crushing is nearly impos- 
to be crushed, for it is certain that 
not use unaccustomed methods 
Exeter Hall 


| 


| 


entrances enormously wide, 
i sible. If n t, we must submit 
the public in moments of panic will 
of exit. 

like that 


Some day or other there will bea scene in 
in the Cathedral of Santiago 
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We publish elsewhere an account of the Creuzot strike, for 
which we do not vouch, but which does what no other account 
does, reconcile the phenomena. M. Ollivier has been questioned 
in the Chamber as to the despatch of troops, and has answered 
that he sent them to prevent undue pressure from the strikers on 
those who resumed work, and sent them in great force to prevent | 
the possibility of collision. ‘That looks true, as the soldiers have 
remained quiet, are indeed reported to “ fraternize” consider- | 
ably with the workmen, and so far we have defended M. Ollivier ; | 
put there is a point which requires explanation. Who are the | 

ple who, in such strikes, are always arrested, and are officially 
described as ‘‘ringleaders”? If a strike is legal, as is admitted, | 
jeading a strike is legal too, and preventive arresi an oppression | 
in the masters’ interest. 


Mr. Stansfeld addressed his constituents at Halifax on Tuesday, | 
the 25th inst., and made a speech mainly on the affairs of his own 
department. ‘The policy of the Treasury was one of retrench- | 
ment, but the retreuchments and reforms in the Navy had dis- 
tinctly increased the effective force of the Fleet,—a fact, by the 
way, now acknowledged by very hostile critics. As to the dock- 
yard men, the present Government gave pensions and the late 
Government gave none. Ile admitted that under Mr. Lowe's 
Budget the country paid £3,500,000 which it would not have 

id under the old system, but then he had remitted more than | 
$3,000,000, the benefit of which would be felt after 51st March, 
while as to the inconvenience of paying all direct taxes at once, | 
Scotland had done so for eleven years. The abolition of the | 
shilling duty on corn had made corn cheap, in the face of a short 
harvest. He was confident that the Irish Land Bill would not be | 
subversive, yet would not be a Bill on the lines of the old mea- 
gures. He believed in Mr. Forster’s education measure, hoped for 
a Ballot Bill, was certain of a licensing Bill, aud was only doubtful 
of the Bill for removing University ‘Tests. 


| 
| 
| 


The dispute in the Corps Législatif about the Treaty will 
apparently end in a reference of the whole subject to a Committee, 
which will not report for twelve months. The Cabinet has been 
unexpectedly strong in favour of Free Trade, and aided by M. de 
Forceade la Roquette, ex-Minister of the Interior, has apparently 
cowed M. Thiers. That great Protectionist, whose leading idea 
we have analyzed elsewhere, is now moderate, and only de- 
mands a very slight increase of duties. He will not get even 
that. The operation of the ‘‘ most favoured nation” clause has | 
extended the English Treaty to other Powers, and all the enfran- 
chised interests are rising to defend their prosperity. It would | 
almost appear that the Protectionists are in a minority, and at all 
events it is now certain that time will be given. Time is with Free 
Trade. 








It appears from a Toronto telegram that the ‘* Winnipeggers ” 
have avowed that their policy is independence, to be followed by 
annexation to the United States, but there is one puzzling circum- 
stance in the movement. ‘The French half-breeds who control the 


W. G. Davies, twenty-two, a salesman in the employ of Messrs. 
Leaf, fell in love with a public woman named Ellen Grantham, 
and she lived with him as his wife. Finding that he could not 
maintain her, and dreading, he says, above all things that she 
should return to the streets, he purloined one by one sixty pieces 
of silk from his employers, but as he took each piece surcharged 


' ordinary customers with their value, thinking, apparently, that to 


rob them was somehow a less offence than to rob a master,—per- 
haps because the customer had the option of refusing to buy. At 
last he broke off the connection, and then Ellen Grantham, whom 
he entirely exonerates from the theft, took the pawn tickets for the 
silk to the police. She was, nevertheless, seut for trial as an ac- 
complige. It would appear probable that Davies really loved the 
girl, believed in her fully, and nursed her assiduously when sick ; 
and it is curious that had he had the moral courage to marry her, 
her testimony against him could not have been received. 


A Mr. Cook, a professional billiard-player, is said to have 
worked a revolution in the manufacture of billiard-tables. It is 
of no use to play with him, or anybody like him, for he can 
invariably pocket the red ball at the first stroke, and on one occa- 
sion did so 394 times in Skill like that reduces 
billiards to a single stroke, and it has, therefore, been decided at 
a conference of players and table-makers to put the “spot” an 
inch nearer to the top cushion, reduce the width of the pockets 
from 3}in. to 3in., to square the corners, and increase the 
diameter of the balls to 2); in. Would it not have been simpler 
and easier to alter the rules, and forbid more than one ‘ spot 


Succession, 


stroke ” in succession ? 

Alexander [Ierzen, who was, not many years ago, a great revo- 
lutionary power in Russia, through the influence wielded by his 
secretly circulated Russian paper the Avloko! (published in Pater- 
noster Row), has passed away. ‘The Ju/l Mall Gazette of last 
Monday, which contained a very interesting notice of him, traly 
remarked that Alexander Herzen, aristocrat by blood and Red by 
political creed, had as little in common with an English Radical as 
two men who can manage to squeeze themselves under one and 
the same general name, can manage to have. ILerzen was as great a 
conspirator as Garibaldi or greater, and it is mentioned, we believe 
in one of Herzen’s own books, that Garibaldi once proposed 
to him to man a couple of ships-of-war, and cruise about 
the world as a general republican propaganda, adopting for the 
nonce the flag of any republic in need of assistance. As 
acute as he was Red, Herzen saved his Russian property by a 
very ingenious device, which he himself has recounted. Finding 
Russia too hot for him, and knowing what was coming, he went and 
mortgaged his estate,—we think he says for £20,000,—to the great 
Rothschild firm. Soon after, he received the decree of confiscation, 
and meeting Rothschild in the street, remarked blandly on the 
unfortunate fate of the security which he had given for the mort- 
gage. Of course Messrs. Rothschild were incensed, and were 
powerful enough to rescue the property from the Czar's hands, 
and of course M. Herzen knew that it would be so. 





insurrection are, like the Lower Canadians, ardent Catholics, and 
the best explanation of the uprising we have yet seen is that the 
priests of the district wish to force the Dominion to grant to 
their flocks the terms granted to Lower Canada, an Established | 
or rather an Endowed Catholic Church, and a law of entail. | 
Neither of those institutions would, however, be respected by 
Americans, and the Lower Canadians are of all men in America 
the most opposed to absorption in the Union. It is still more 
puzzling that the English and Scotch settlers, who are by no means 
inclined to Catholicism, shoul be so quiescent,—though such a 
project may explain in some degree the want of energy said to be 
Apparent in Ottawa. Sir G. Cartier, the War Minister, is not 
likely to be very earnest against the Church. 


A deputation waited on Mr. Bright on Thursday to ask for an 
enactment compelling Railways to ran cheap workmen's trains in 
and out of Loudon, and for once Mr. Bright was not opposed to 
action. IIe seemed inclined to grant the request, but wanted a 
concession from the other side, that no workman should claim more 
than £100 damages for an accident. He grew quite pathetic over 
the losses sustained by poor shareholders through the excessive 
compensation awarded by juries, and seemed to think Companies 
Would take all the care they could without such heavy fines. We 
doubt that, but supposing it true, is there not a further point, the 
_ right of a man injured by a railway to the value of what he 

as lost ? 











The Greek Archbishop of Syra and ‘Tenos was enter- 
tained by the Dean of Westminster at a dinner in the 


Jerusalem Chamber. Dean Stanley said grace in Greek, 
and also proposed his Grace’s health in a very picturesquely 
geographical speech, reminding the company that Archbishop 
Lycurgus, in his rocky see of Syra, is a true episcopus or 
overlooker, overlooking ‘*'Tenos the faithful friend of Athens, 
in old days ; Melos, alas! her doomed enemy ; and most instructive 
and significant spot, to which no diocese in Europe can offer any 
parallel, he overlooks the sacred isle of Delos, the birthplace of 
Apollo, the god of the Muses, the oracle of Greece, the inspirer 
of Grecian literature.” The Dean also reminded his guests that 
only one Greek Archbishop had ever before visited these shores, 
Theodore of ‘Tarsus, the only Greek who ever sat on the 
throne of Canterbury, and who in the seventh century was, 
rather than Alfred, the founder of the learning of the English 
Chureh. ‘The Saxon Chronicle ” said of him, ** before Theodore 
the bishops were all Romans,—after him they were English.” 
Archbishop Lycurgus, though a Greek by birth, is a German by 
training, having studied at Leipsic, Berlin, and Halle. Tle had 
engrafted ‘on the stock of Augustine and Basil the learning of 
Tholuck and Winer.” If so, he may well ** overlook ” Delos itself, 
and must have had some curious things to tell his diocese. We may 
all of us heartily join in Dean Stanley's unexpected modern 
Greek toast to the Christian Lycurgus,—which ran, being inter- 
preted, ‘‘ May your years be many !” 





Consols were on Friday evening 92{ to 92}. 








A strange story was told before the Lord Mayor on Wednesday. 








ee 
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>) cheap enough to keep itself in comfort from day to day, 
TOI ICS OF THE DAY. popular instinct jumped at once to the conclusion at an 
pT - economic science had already arrived,—That protection 
M. THIERS’ SPEECH. the most wasteful and wearing of all conceivable mathe r 


\ THIERS is by far the most formidable Protectionist in | insurance. The people were starving daily in order to by 
1¥i. France. He is no manufacturer, and is, therefore, not | quite sure of having enough on some day of defeat that might 
exposed, like M. Pouyer-Quertier, to the taunt that he is only | never arrive, or arriving might be met by concessions infinitely 
fighting for his selfish interests. He is no fanatic, never makes | less painful and costly. It may be useful, however, to stats 
demands in order to shock opinion out of its apathy, studiously | the argument once more, for the benefit of the few whom 
keeps within the limits not only of that which is possible, but | M. Thiers’ theory may still delude. The effect of the stoppage 
of that which is possible without violent bowleversement of | of foreign supplies would be to divert capital to the production 
existing institutions. Above all, he is a statesman. Even | of the article required, which of course can be produced in suff. 
when most deluded by his prepossessions, when he refuses, for cient quantity, for if it cannot, then the arguments of the Pro. 
instance, to perceive that if, as he says, the first need of France | tectionists fall to the ground. M. Thiers himself, for example 
is markets, the way to get markets is to take off the obstacles | would not protect teafor French producers’ sake. That diversion 
to payment for her goods which exist in the shape of import | of capital would produce immense loss and some suffering,—not 
duties, he still has always an idea in his head somewhat | much, for war always rendersa quantity of capital idle,—but the 
wider than the interest of a class, an idea which, however in- | loss and the suffering are indefinitely less than those produced 
accurate, is that of a man who tries to think for France, and | every day by dear bread. This argument is complete, even as 
not merely for cotton or for Rouen. He makes, indeed, grand | regards food, and a /fortioré as regards every other article 
points out of particular or local distresses, appeals with adroit | required by a country during war. The truth is, nothing 
cleverness to the sympathy of his audience for suffering, and | else is absolutely indispensable, for everything else is either 
risks the charge of dullness in his eagerness to display a| kept in stock in sufficient quantities, or is so needful that 
mastery of detail. But even while he dwells on the decay of | enormous prices tempt breaches of the blockade. Napoleon 
industry in Rouen or the wrongs of the wool-growers of the | blockaded the Continent against English goods, but the 
departments, while he laments the competition of Swedish | English dealers nevertheless supplied necessaries to his own 
iron and grows melancholy over the plenty his people have to | army, orders for boots, for example, being executed by English 
eat, corn being so cheap and plentiful that growers are in | houses. The most complete blockade ever instituted against 
despair, the thought in his head is still a larger one than this, | a country was that of the South, and the South nevertheless 
and the thing he deplores is not the decrease of chimneys, or | had all it needed for a four years’ war. As regards France, 
the cooling of forges, but the possible diminution which he | it is hard to believe that M. Thiers believes in his own argu- 
thinks he perceives in the external greatness of France.| ment. France absolutely could not be blockaded in any way 
France is great, he believes, because she is a self-contained | dangerous to her national existence, except by a combination 
world, an edition in little of the planet, a country on which, if | of all the Teutonic and all the Latin powers,—of Germany, 
only the Government will but artificially foster one or two | Holland, Belgium, Austria, Spain, Italy, and England, a com- 
pursuits, war can make no serious impression. She has, if | bination which is not worth thinking of, and to which, if it 
that condition is granted, everything, and can fight on for | occurred, she would yield. The contingency on which the 
ever, whatever may become of the dominion of the sea, The | great Orleanist dwells is in fact absolutely impossible. 
import of wool duty free is killing the native business in sheep. | We have avoided M. Thiers’ other argument, the necessity 
Well, that might be borne for adequate reason; but suppose | of protecting producers for their own sake, from a kind of 
there were a war, France would have no wool. and that is | intellectual weariness. If a statesman of his intellectual 
intolerable. France, for an economic gain, if it is a gain, | calibre cannot see that every tax levied for protection is a 
would have to yield the sooner in battle, and that to M. Thiers | tax paid by the majority to the minority for wasting strength 
is an intolerable humiliation. Rather than run the smallest |on a production others can produce more easily elsewhere, 
risk of that, he will sacrifice anything, the wine trade, for; that it is a positive injury inflicted in order to produce a 
example, or the interest of the woollen manufacturers, whose | positive evil, what is the use of arguing with him? He is 
plea that they want wool cheap is met by M. Thiers with | either incapable of understanding arithmetic, or some arriére 
admirable adroitness. No manufacturer, he intimates, in| pense shuts his ears to facts which do not affect that, but 
France wants material very cheap. English manufacturers | only destroy the argument by which he hopes to conceal that. 
want it, because their forte is cheapness, profits made out of |The American defence for protection, that it does tax the 
enormous sales of low-priced goods; but French manufacturers | majority, but that it is better to tax them than to permit 
do not want it, because their forte is quality, profits made out | civilization to assume a purely agricultural form, is better 
of limited sales of goods made costly by the perfection to | than M. Thiers’, and we pass on to his curious paradox about 
which only French workmen can attain. The art employed |England. We do not remember ever to have seen in s0 
is to them so much more yaluable than the material on which | eminent a man so singular a confusion of ideas. M. Thiers 
it is employed, that a little rise in the latter is practically ;is, of course, anxious to profess admiration of England, 
imperceptible. This, however, is cv passant, for M. Thiers, if | which ‘shelters every exile,’ Orleanist Princes included; 
we understand him, would bear the injury inflicted by cheap- she is great, and glorious, and free, and extends over 
ness, if only he might be certain that in the event of war the world, but, he adds mournfully, her position is 
France would have suflicient wool. Itis herexternal grandeur, precarious, very precarious indeed. Some day she may 
and not her internal prosperity, for which he is primarily have no markets, all the world putting on prohibitory 
concerned, his comparative indifference to the latter being | tariffs, and what would happen to her then? Why, clearly 
probably increased by the very important fact, which, that she would be in the very position M. Thiers wishes 
however, he does not mention, that as the population of his countrymen to retain or attain; she would be per- 
France does not increase, the effect of Protection is aj fectly self-dependent, her whole capital and strength 
constant quantity. If she always, for instance, sold the same would be devoted to the internal production of the things 
quantity of wine, the condition of her vine-growers would | she needs. A blockade of that sort is the exact equivalent of 
never be any the worse. They would lose the prosperity they | the blockade M. Thiers demands for France. He would not, 
might gain, but not the prosperity they had. | it is true, tax exports, but he would tax imports which pay for 
We do not know that it is very important to answer them, and his high tariff is therefore pro tanto exactly equi- 
M. Thiers. In this country his argament, by a lucky acci- | valent to a tariff imposed by all the world against French 
dent, was of all Protectionist arguments the only one to/ goods. Frenchmen do not give their products, they sell them, 
which circumstances gave a final reply. The danger to which | and if somebody seizes part of the price they must pro tanto 
Free Trade might, under certain almost impossible conditions, | sell less, the exact result which hostile tariffs would produce 
expose a country is greatest as regards food. If a country is | against them. M. Thiers is in fact urging for France the 
blockaded and has not eatables enough, it clearly must yield. | situation the possibility of which he dreads for England. It 
Every argument from this side which ean possibly be adduced | is quite open to him to argue that a self-dependent position, 
in favour of Protection applies to the protection of corn much | that is, the internal production of everything a nation needs at 
more strongly than to the protection of any other article | any cost, is good, but it is not open to him to say that it is 
whatever. ‘With bread and iron one can get to China,” but | both good and ruinous. Yet that is what he does say, only 
without bread armies must capitulate. In England. however, | the good is to come to France and the ruin to befall England. 
free bread was and to this day is the key-stone of the free-} He tells his countrymen to be self-dependent, to look for their 
trade system. The country could not get bread enough, markets indoors, to dread the expansion of foreign trade if 
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t expansion destroys their isolation, and then predicts ruin 
if ever the rest of the world compel her to follow 
his advice. France ought to be a separate planet, but Eng- 
jand must always remain the centre of a system. Why? 
‘Asa matter of fact, of course, the closing of all the markets 
of the world would produce immense temporary suffering in 
England, perhaps a social cataclysm, but then so would the 
closing of the markets of the world against France ; and it is 
4o this that M. Thiers’ speech, with all its moderation, directly 
ends. If we cannot pay for her wine in goods, how are we to 
pay for it? We don’t grow gold. That argument at least is 
self-evident, and it is only needful to extend it to all French 
products, to show that M. Thiers’ policy is an ingenious plan 
for producing the very situation he dreads for this country. 


tha 
for England 





THE BATTLE IN ROME. 


‘TE are charged on many sides with taking too favourable 
\ a view of the policy of the Papal partyin Rome. If we 
have done so, it is only because the friends of the opposite party 
have written with what seems to us such unreasonable violence 
of all the designs and intentions of that party,—as if they were 
the mere outcome of worldly ambition and unscrupulous cun- 
ning.—that we have been driven by the mere effort to keep 
the balance even, into too partial a delineation of the Ultra- 
montane view. But this does seem to us absolutely clear, that 
the Roman Catholic faith, as held by a// good Catholics for 
centuries past, ascribes so very high an authority to Papal 
decisions on doctrine as to make the language used by such 
writers as those of “‘Janus”’ sound to heretical ears far /ess in 
keeping with ordinary Roman Catholic sentiment, than the 
language used by the writers in the 7ub/et or Dublin Review. 
And if this be so it is surely utterly unfair even for the 
Protestant correspondents of Protestant papers to speak of 
those who are promoting the definition of the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility as if they were a pack of designing intriguers or 
ignorant fools, who are either accomplices in a criminal 
plot or else its dupes. No doubt the difliculty to Protestants 
of understanding how anyone can ex animo believe in the 
infallibility of the Pope is enormous, but then so is the difli- 
culty of understanding how anyone can er animo accept the sum 
of Roman Catholic dogma, and realize the picture constantly 
presented before the heart and mind of a true Roman Catholic. 
We are not sure that the one is very much more difficult than 
the other. We are quite sure that many of those who both 
reject and accept the separate infallibility of the Pope are 
profoundly sincere and enthusiastic in their view. And who 
are we, with our irreconcilable Articles and Prayer-Book, that 
we should say of the combatants in any Church controversy 
so far beyond the ordinary range of our sympathies as this 
at Rome,—‘ These are the true men, whoare fighting for real 
wonvictions,—those are the false men, who are cunningly 
cloaking all sorts of sacerdotal ambitions and political craft 
under the disguise of seeming piety and unctuous super- 
stitions’? For our parts, we believe Monseigneur Dupanloup 
and Archbishop Manning, Pére Gratry and Dr. Ward to be, 
as far as we know, equally sincere and earnest in their 
‘Catholicism. But we should find it far more diflicult to 
say the same of the authors of “ Janus,” who are, in all 
probability, very genuine believers in something or other 
which they call the Catholicism of the first few centuries, 
but are no more Roman Catholics in any sense which the 
existing body of Roman Catholic believers would for a 
moment admit, than Dr. Temple or the present writer. 

Now, we maintain that the two very important documents 
which have been this week received from Rome absolutely 
confirm our view. One of them is the remonstrance of 
certain, chiefly German and Hungarian, Bishops against the 
despotic interpretation given to the second head of the Pope’s 
Apostolic letter, laying down the order to be observed during 
the session of the (Ecumenical Council,—and the other is the 
remonstrance against any discussion in the Council of the 
question of the doctrinal Infallibility of the Holy See, at all. 
Both these documents are said to have the authority of at 
least one Cardinal,—the former of Cardinal Schwarzenberg, 
who has certainly headed the signatures, the latter of Cardinal 
Rauscher. Both indicate the existence of a really substantial 
Opposition to the claims of the Papacy, but both confirm in 
their own way the only assertion we have ever ventured to 
make in the matter, namely, that all orthodox Roman Bishops 
attribute so much doctrinal authority to the utterances 
of the head of the Church, that a mere Protestant 
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quarian controversies, between the Infallibilist and the Anti- 
Infallibilist party. Take first the remonstrance against the 
despotic interpretation of the Pope’s letter imposing the order 
of proceedings. The Pope had said, “ Although the right to 
introduce the subjects which are to be discussed during this holy 
(Ecumenical Council, and to ask the opinions of the Fathers 
concerning them, belongs exclusively to Us and to this Apos- 
tolic See, we not only desire, but even urge. if any of the 
Fathers have any proposal to bring forward which, in their 
opinion, may tend to the publie good, that they will do so 
freely.” This language, seeming to make episcopal pro- 
posals not sanctioned by Rome a matter of favour, gave offence, 
as might be expected; but what are the form and language of 
the remonstrance ? It does not impugn, but in the strongest 
way asserts the authority involved in the Primacy of the Pope. 
“Tt is the firm persuasion of all of us,” it says, “ that the 
strength of the whole body of the Church depends entirely on 
the strength and firmness of its head, and that it is necessary 
that the divine rights of the Primacy should be, above all 
things, secured and defended, in order that all may proceed in 
its right and proper course in the Council. But, &e.” Of 
course this is more or less matter of form. Of course the 
object of the remonstrance is to extract from the Pope an ad- 
mission that the Bishops have rights in the Council entirely 
independent of his authority. But it is precisely on the 
devotion of manner evidently essential to remonstrants, what- 
ever their real feeling may be, that we wish to insist. Would 
the words we have quoted, and the form of conclusion, ‘“ Pros- 
trate at the feet of your Holiness, we are your Holiness’s most 
obedient sons ”’ (‘ Ad pedes Sanctitatis vestre prostrati, sumus 
Sanctitatis vestre obedientissimi filii’), be conceivable from a 
body of remonstrant malcontents who did not reeoynize the 
Pope's authority as something at least ineffably sacred in the 
mind of the Church, whatever might be the dispute as to its 
exact limits ? 

And the case of the second petition—against the discussion 
of the dogma of Infallibility—is still stronger, The prelates 
who sign it, instead of rejecting the Council of Florence as 
non-weumenical with Dr. Déllinger, instead of counting the 
Pope’s doctrinal authority as very little better than that 
of any other bishop with “Janus,” quote the decree of the 
Council of Florence as an authority not for a moment to be 
questioned, and which may one day become of the first im- 
portance to the schismatic Greeks, and speak of the doctrinal 
authority of the Pope as of the highest conceivable order, 
though they call attention to the difficulties which stand in 
the way of proclaiming it infallible. ‘The times are gone 
by,” say the petitioners, “when it has chanced for the laws 
of the Apostolic See to be called in question (‘in dubium 
vocari’) by Catholics. There is no one who is ignorant that as 
the body without the head is maimed (‘ mutilum ’), so neither 
ean a Council representing the whole Church be held without 
the successor of St. Peter; and all obey the commands of the 
Holy See with the most ready mind (‘promptissimo animo’).” 
This, again, is, no doubt, in some measure form. The sub- 
scribers do not conceal their opinion, not only that the pro- 
posed definition is inopportune, but that there are substantial 
difficulties to be overcome with regard to its accuracy, —though 
their language is carefully mild, and conformed to the view 
that these difliculties may not be insuperable. Still it is on 
the form we wish to insist. Let any impartial critic examine 
this document, and say whether the subscribers to it are 
nearer to the view that the doctrinal authority of the Papacy 
is final, or the view that it is of but little more weight than 
that of any other bishop, and has repeatedly and in all ages 
been given to unquestionable errors. He could not doubt 
for a moment that it is indefinitely nearer to the former view. 
In other words, even the boldest of the Opposition are so 
affected by the atmosphere of the Roman Church that they 
are far more near to Ultramontanism than to the views of 
“Janus,” or even of Déllinger,—views which our Protestant 
correspondents habitually attribute to them. From this 
language, and from the vast preponderance of the nuabers 
of the Papal party, we still augur the victory -of the 
friends of the Definition, even though its result should 
be as the 7%mes is sanguine enough to hope, the utter break- 
up of the Roman Church ;—for nat/ova/ Roman Churches, 
branch Churches in short, would be just as much and just as 
little Roman Catholic as our Anglican Church is now. But 
whether this be so or not, we are persuaded that we are 
right in maintaining that there is just as much earnest 
Roman Catholic conviction (and a far greater body of it), cn 











sees but little distinction, except in connection with anti- 





the Papal side, as on the Gallican side. Nor can we see the 
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slightest pretence for attributing all the moral integrity and {a little characteristic, too, of the man who speaks of hip. 
logical force to the combatants on either side. If it be true, |self in this not ignoble tone of proud humility, thy 
as the most carefully moderate view seems to confirm,—and | while he confesses in the abstract his “ many errors, some 
the correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette attributes a | of them very gross blunders,” he has not in this review o 
much /aryer support to the dogma,—that about 500 | his career pointed out any one of them; but both as regard, 
bishops in all are fairly committed to the Ultramontane | home policy before 1841 and his foreign policy since 1859 
view, and about 150 to the Gallican, while of the has insisted only on those aspects of it capable of defence 
remainder of the Council much the larger number of |and apology. We do not reproach him for this, for it jy 
the remainder will ultimately vote for the former, it may | human nature to prefer general confessions to confessions of 
be taken for granted that it will be carried by at least) particular sins, and there is no special reason why Lop 
amajority of three to one. Nor can we easily conceive that | Russell should do his political penitence in public ; but we 
the advocates of the dogma can finally draw back, now that | find in it something characteristic of the statesman, that his 
the discussion has been formally raised, and doubt not | consciousness of weakness, evidently sincere as it is, should 
only of the opportuneness, but of the truth of the|come in rather as an artistic touch to set off the grandey 
dogma, expressed by many bishops. To draw back | of his equally sincere self-respect, than by way of introduction 
now would be for the Fathers virtually to achieve | to any specific blunder. For it has been part of the strength 
that difficult feat which Lord Castlereagh called “ turning of Lord Russell’s character that he has really been unable 
their backs upon themselves.” An infallible Church,— | to distrust himself, or even to dwell on his own mistakes, 
and this all admit it to be, from the Bishop of Orleans to! Yet he is quite too proud to conceal from himself that he 
Cardinal Cullen,—can hardly refuse to exercise its infallible} has made mistakes, or even to dissemble the greatness 
powers when disputes of such vast moment to believers are | of the mistakes which he has made; to do so, would be 
formally laid before it. If it shrinks from saying either “no” |to be in some degree ashamed of those mistakes, and shame 
or ‘yes’ to the momentous question which has been stirred, | is an emotion unknown to Lord Russell. But his imagina. 
who will in future believe in its infallibility ? {tion will not dwell on them. though he freely admits them, 

But as we have said something once and again for the well- | because to ignore them would be to wish himself other than 
abused Ultramontane party in the G2cumenical Council, let | he has been, which is hardly possible to such as he is. In going 
us express our hope that a statement telegraphed to Paris | back over his career he very naturally recalls most vividly those 
on Thursday,—to the effect that the Pope had refused | acts of self-reliance in which he was most truly himself,— 





Monseigneur Dupanloup permission to publish in Rome his | how he differed from the leading Whigs in identifying himself 
reply to the Archbishop of Malines, and that the Bishop of | heart and soul with the Spaniards and the Duke of Wellington 


Orleans had himself communicated this fact to a correspondent |in the strife against Napoleon ; how he bet a guinea with 


in Paris,—is false. If it is true, the Pope has been guilty of | Lord Ponsonby in 1809 that Lord Wellington would continue 
a very conspicuous moral injustice. Whether it could be | to hold the lines of Torres Vedras for another year, and how, 
regarded as an ev cathedrd decision on a question of morals | though Lord Grey thought his bet a folly, he nevertheless won 


we do not know. But we do know that nothing could ever | it; how, on visiting Napoleon at Elba in 1814, he wrote home 
persuade us that such an act was the expression of even the |to his brother his conviction that the ex-Emperor’s restless 
ordinary share of moral discrimination. Here is a question | state of mind portended another effort to govern France and 
as yet perfectly open, and on which every member of the | disturb Europe; how, a few years later, when ‘ discounten- 
(Ecumenical Council needs all the light he can get from any | anced by his betters and his elders,” [with regard to Parlia- 
quarter whatever. Two of the most distinguished members | mentary reform], he “had to consider the position, the cha- 
of that Council have it in their power to contribute most |racter, and the principles of the Whig party,’ and how this 
important arguments to its consideration. One of those | review emboldened him to make his comprehensive motion on 
arguments has been laid publicly before the world. | reform in 1822, which was resisted by Mr. Canning in words 
The reply is ready, but permission to lay it in like | whose eloquence and whose clear forecast of those coming 
manner before the Council is said to be denied. It | events which he dreaded so deeply and Lord John so warmly 
may be argued that the Bishop of Orleans is at perfect hoped for, gratified at once the personal and the political self- 
liberty to deliver his arguments in Congregation when the | esteem of the young statesman ; how boldly he fought the last 
question comes up. Of course he is. But that will not | pitched battle for reform, and how the audacity of his measure 
afford him anything approaching to the advantage which | came like a thunderclap on the House of Commons and like 
Monseigneur Dechamps has already had. It is quite one/a flash of light upon the country. The same tenacious 
thing to catch the drift of a long Latin argument, and quite | memory of acts of successful self-reliance marks the rest 
another to study at your leisure a careful pamphlet. The |of his review. He recalls with pride how, in a great 
prohibition, if it has been given, which we hope it has not,/debate in 1834, he pledged himself to the principle of 
could only mean one thing,—an anticipation of the decision | taking any superfluous wealth from the Irish Church 
to be given by the Council, an assumption by the Pope of |and applying it for the good of the whole nation, even 
the theological and moral infallibility which has vot been as | though “ the assertion of that opinion should lead him to differ 
yet attributed to him by the infallible Church. Nobody can | and separate from those to whom he was united by political 
say that is fair play. We are far from assuming that Pio! connection, and for whom he retained the deepest private 
Nono has done what is attributed to him. But if he has, | affection ;’’—and how electric was the effect on the House of 
he has prove? his own moral fallibility, in order to get his|Commons and on his own colleagues. He rehearses not 
moral infallibility decreed. without a touch of dry humour how, in the middle of the 
crisis which followed Lord Grey’s and Lord Althorp’s 
ee . 2 resignations, when his own accession to the leadership of the 
LORD RUSSELL ON HIMSELF. House of Commons hung in the balance, ‘ seeing that nothing 

| Pages RUSSELL ends the somewhat discursive review of | more was to be done that night, I left the Cabinet and went 
his internal policy as an English statesman from the | to the opera.” Te refers to his famous joke as to his willing- 
beginning of his career up to the resignation of the Ministry | ness to take command of the Channel Fleet, if he could only 
in 1841, where, for the present, he drops it, with a very | think it his duty to do so, not without a certain haughty half- 
characteristic and dignified outburst of his deep-rooted and, | seriousness. He seems almost as proud of abandoning for & 
on the whole, well-justified pride and self-respect :—‘ My | long term of years the principle of appropriating the surplus 
capacity,” he says, ‘‘ I always felt was very inferior to that of | revenues of the Irish Church to the Ivish nation, as he is of 
the men who have attained in past times the foremost place | being the first among statesmen to assert that view, and of 
in our Parliament and in the Councils of our Sovereign. I | choosing it as the battle-field with Sir Robert Peel's Ministry 
have committed many errors, some of them very gross blunders. | in 1835. In his review of his foreign policy, Lord Russell 
But the generous people of England are always forbearing and | clings with equal tenacity of self-esteem to all his decisions,— 
forgiving to those statesmen who have the good of their on Poland as well as on Italy ; on Schleswig-Holstein as well 
country at heart ; like my betters, I have been misrepresented as on North America. Of ‘ gross errors ’ there is not a glimpse 
and slandered by those who knew nothing of me, but I have ' hitherto in his review.—not, we are quite sure, because Lord 
been more than compensated by the confidence and the friend- | Russell has been mock-modest in admitting them, but 
ship of the best men of my own political connection, and by because his memory and imagination recur chiefly to his 
the regard and favourable interpretations of my motives which | most characteristic steps, and he is almost morally unable 
T have heard expressed by my generous opponents, from the | to regard any thoroaghly characteristic action of his political 
deys of Lord Castlereagh to those of Mr. Disraeli.” It is not | life as a blunder. The impression that his review makes 
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upon us is of a career substantially wise and sagacious, 
remarkably self-confident and boldly conceived, but marked by 
a certain baldness as well as boldness of conception, a certain 
inability to feel the glaring want of finish, the anomaly, often the 
abrupt lopsidedness, of a policy which in its details was, no 
doubt, determined by the exigencies of changeful times. There 
are enormous incoherencies which Lord Russell never even felt 
sufficiently to try to overcome. 


relation to the foreign policy. With respect to each separate 


item of foreign policy Lord Russell gives a sufficiently shrewd | 


apology. But he is quite unaware how bizarre the net effect 
is —how odd it seems to find him counting on help from France 
in one quarter of the world immediately afte: he had been 
doing his best to snub France in another quarter, or how mis- 
chievous and unreal his intervention on behalf of Poland 
seems to us, When accompanied by the confession that no 
serious step was ever intended by either England or Austria. 
Bold but bald siatesmanship,—generally sound at home, often 


sound abroad, but wanting in comprehensiveness and coher- | 


ence,—is the main impression left on us by his review. 

And there is a curious reflection of the same quality of 
mind in his style. Crispness of style.—that crispness which 
comes equally of s»nse and of pride, which is at once pithy from 
the former quality and curt from the latter,—Lord John has 
always had, and has always been quick to perceive and admire 
in others. the soul of the immortal letter to the 
Dean of Hereford acknowledging the announcement of his 
intention ‘to violate the law.’ Throughout these reminis- 
cences you can see how Lord John admired the same quality 
in others. Ile quotes Sir Samuel Romilly’s reply to one of the 
Crown lawyers who pointed out a mistake of his in asserting 
that a particular penal law, which he (Sir 8. Romilly) wanted 


M),3 
Lis Was 


to repeal, dated only from Henry VIII., when it really dated | 


as far back as Edward I.,—‘ What care I,” retorted Romilly, 
“whether it was made by one set of barbarians or another 7” — 
he quotes Chatham’s congratulations when the borough of 
Shoreham, which used to be bought by the Indian magnates, 
was merged in the Rape of Bramber, that Shoreham 
“had been taken away from Bengal and restored to the 
county of Sussex.” He recounts that when a speech of 
O'Connell's, taunting Lord Althorp with a pledge he had not 
been able to redeem, led to Lord Althorp’s resignation, he 
(Lord Althorp) whispered to Lord John, who was sitting by 
him, “ The pig's killed !’—and he goes into a small disserta- 
tio on the favour which porcine similes have found in the 
eyes of British Kings and statesmen, ending with the remark, 
“§$o vulgar and idiomatic are the phrases of English monarchs 
and ministers.” 
style is a pungent homeliness——the homeliness expressing the 
self-esteem and self-confidence of the men who are entirely 
above the fear of being thought vulgar, and the pungency 
expressing the sharp decisiveness of their judgments. 

But this love of Lord Russell’s for pungeney and pith,— 
qualities of the highest value for the purposes of effective 
Parliamentary debate,—is closely connected with a certain in- 
tellectual weakness which we notice directly we look at his 
political disquisitions as a whole, a weakness akin to that 
which we have observed with relation to his foreign policy, 
namely, a want of intellectual largeness and comprehensiveness, 
an inability to see how one point bears on another, in short, a 
frequent preference for telling Uittleness, such as would raise a 
cheer in a debate, to wise and statesmanlike wholeness of view. 
We may be excused for taking an illustration of this from Lord 
Russell's yery small and misleading criticism on our own 
general view of the Irish land question. In the only dull part 
of his ‘introduction,’ —a very tedious digression on the Irish 
policy of the future,—Lord Russell twice criticizes the 
Spectator in somewhat sneering and absurdly incorrect terms, 
—precisely in the manner in which he might have raised a 
cheer at the expense of Mr. J. 8. Mill, had he been answering 
him in Parliament. Lord Russell quotes the Daily News to 
prove that fixity of tenure in Ireland would “ diminish pro- 
gress and stereotype desolation,” and, he adds with almost 
inconceivable misunderstanding of what we have written, 
“The Spectator seems to have no objection to desolation, and 
says that ‘the more wealth Ireland has accumulated the more 
loudly and bitterly she has protested against our rule.’ But 
surely it is not the business of Parliament to stereotype deso- 
lation, to stop the accumulation of wealth, and to foster the 
agrarian murders which, instead of being stopped, would be 
Promoted by such legislation.” And in another place Lord 
Russell says, ‘The course proposed by the Spectutor would 
produce, instead of fertility, desolation ; instead of hatred, con- , 


This is especially notable in | 


What Lord John evidently admires most in | 





Here would be a fine result of statesmanship applied 
to Ireland.” Now, this misunderstanding of our argument is 
marvellous, Our position has been simply this, —that to force 
on Ireland an agricultural system which, though it might be 
absolutely the best for any country where it finds popular feeling 
|and natural circumstances suitable for that system, is utterly 
alien to Irish feeling and Irish cireumstances, on merely economi- 
eal grounds, is vot good statesmanship ; and may end, as it /us 
ended in Ireland, in accumulating considerable wealth, which is 
devoted, not to the production of more wealth, but to the 
| purpose of rendering all property insecure by fomenting politi- 
| cal conspiracy and paying for foreign intervention. As for hay- 
ing no objection to the ‘ stereotyping of desolation,’ that is Lord 
Russell's own fancy, which we take leave to say, though it might 
have been a happy and telling imputation in debate, is a little 
beneath him in serious disquisition. We are ready to maintain, 
| indeed, that a system in the abstract /css economically perfect 
| may be better, on political grounds, for a given nation, than one 


! tempt. 


| more economically perfect ; but then it is for that nation better 
not only politically, but economically, because nothing causes so 
‘much ‘desolation,’ nothing really wastes and depreciates pro- 
perty so much, as repeated insurrection and the constant fear 
‘of it. That, of course, has always been our position, and not 
that which Lord Russell, by an artifice that would not be 
objectionable in debate, attributes tous. It is the defect of Lord 
'Russell’s intellect,—an intellect of unusual shrewdness and 
lucidity.—that it delights too much in happy //ts which do 
not involve any wide view of a question,—that it is the intel- 
lect of an apt debater. You see this perpetually in individual 
despatches, and still more in the general tenor of his foreign 
policy. 

But, on the whole, Lord Russell's introduction to his 
speeches and despatehes will add very justly to the esteem 
| with which he is regarded in England. It is the work of a 
proud, upright, candid, shrewd mind, a little arrogant, a liitle 
| narrow, especially on topics with which it is not very familiar, 
ba little careless of the personal feelings of others ; but typically 
national, and for a mind so national and so Whig in all its 
traditions, very noble. Lord Russeli’s influence on English 
| polities has been enormous, and will be felt for all time to 
come. Few statesmen in our history have exerted an influence 
showing so vast a preponderance of good. 


CREUZOT AND THORNCLIFFE. 
\v" do not see how reasonable men can object to the 
action either of the French Government at Creuzot or 
of the Yorkshire magistracy at Thorncliffe, except, indeed, on 
‘the ground that the latter were a little slow. In both 
| instances, as we understand somewhat contradictory narratives, 
lthe men had so strong a case that they were justified in 
i striking; in both they had a right to use every method of per- 
| suasion to keep away competitors; in both they violated or 
'endangered the supremacy of the law, and in both the autho- 
'rities interfered by foree for the maintenance of social or(er. 
|In both cases, we believe, the authorities were right, and as 
the incidents are in their way test-cases, it is worth while to 
lexamine carefully the principles, moral as well as legal, on 
} which the authorities acted. In our judgment, nothing 
‘ean be more injurious to the progress of our country than a 
violent interference of the military in trade disputes, except 
an impression that the law cannot or should not be upheld 
when menaced by combinations of working-men, but the 
ilatter undoubted truth is sometimes stated in a way which 
only inereases irritation. The explanations of the Creuzot 
affair vary exceedingly, the officials describing the men as 
mere lunatics, which is absurd, and the Reds denouncing the 
employers as assassins, which is untrue,—the account of the 
affair which looks most truthful being something like this: 
M. Schneider, the President of the Corps Législatif, is a 
mine-owner and lessee on so immense a scale that he pays 
away upwards of £100,000 a year in wages to his men. In 
all his establishments a deduction is made every week of 2} 
per cent. from wages, which, with the consent of the men, 
who have no Poor Law to fall back on in the event of 
poverty, is placed in a savings’ bank controlled by managers 
elected by the men themselves. From some motive. 
of which we have no knowledge, but which we 
haye been connected with a somewhat exaggerated idea of 
discipline, the managers wished this year to have a finger in 
the Bank pie, proposed M. Henri Schneider, a relative of the 
proprietor, as a bank manager, and, it is alleged, punished 
rejection by some dismissals, an act which, if it were done, ant 
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it is as yet only an assertion, was certainly an oppression 
justifying a strike. The men were by agreement entitled to 
manage their property their own way, and any compulsion 
placed upon them to remodel their management was unfair. 
If they had remained on strike for ever, the only persons 
with moral right of complaint would have been their own 
families, there being in France no ratepayers to be taxed for 
the support of men out of work. By and bye, however, as 
usual, the weaker among the men began to give in, and as 
usual also the remainder considered them treacherous to the 
general cause; and according to M. Ollivier, who, be it remem- 
bered, wants workmen’s votes, and does not particularly care 
about M. Schneider's profits, threatened an armed attack on 
the seceders, and troops were sent with orders to maintain 
peace, if needful by force. Where is the objection? We 
think it extremely probable that the seceders were, morally 
speaking, treacherous; that they had given pledges which they 
did not keep; that those who stayed out would have been 
morally quite justified in cutting them dead. But they 
had exactly the same right to work that the others had to 
abstain from working, and to be protected in the exercise of 
that right from any punishment not inflicted through the 
law. Suppose they, being the majority, had rushed at their 


adversaries to compel them to work—an incident which, odd | 


as it seems, has oceurred,—would any unionist have objected 
to the protection of the strikers from unjustifiable violence ¢ 
They would have said, and said justly, that whether idleness 
was bad or good, it was within their legal right to be idle, and 
they ought to be protected by the public foree, whose duty it 
is not to support this or that party in any dispute, but to 
maintain peace, that is, in all such cases, the liberty of the 
individual to do as he likes within the limits of the law. Of 
course it is very terrible that such a duty should involve a 
risk of human life, that men should be shot for acts which 
are as like school escapades as they are like treason, which at 
worst receive when tried only the penalties of rioting; but 
still, what is to be done? As a penalty death would be 
iniquitous ; 


of its citizens, the violent theft from them of their right to | 


their labour, whieh is their property, and the human in- 


tellect has as yet discovered only one mode of protec- | 


tion which is at once adequate and just. We say just 
because, although it might be possible to prevent rioting 
by the use of the club, as the Zimes lately recom- 
mended for Paris, that course would involve wounds for hun- 
dreds of soldiers who are only fulfilling their duty,—the 
maintenance of the law. Why should they be wounded? Of 
course, we are quite aware that the ultras represent the 
arrival of the soldiers as an effort to coerce the men into work, 
and entirely admit that in that case the men were oppressed, 
but the facts do not justify the assertion. 
nothing to the men on strike, and despite the sad affair of 
Aubin, which was in reality an accident caused by the in- 


but the State is bound to prevent the oppression | 


The soldiers did | 


|of the employed to those dependent on him fy 
‘support. In this case the men simply refused to guy 
| their property, their labour, at less than their own 
price, and were just as right as if they had refused to gay 
their boots. But then the * Blacks” had also a right to saj 
their boots for nothing if they liked; and to compel them not 
to sell was practically to deprive them of their boots, that 
is, to put an and to all legal rights whatever. We understay4 
/quite well the feeling of the Unionists. Their feeling jg 
| that they have acquired by the service of many years a king 
of property-right in their work—have, as it were, invested 
sweat and effort and brain in the mines, and so made they 
‘more valuable—and there is, we conceive, this much of trath 
in their view of the subject. If a man who has worked ten 
years in a place will do his work as well and as cheaply as 
another man, it is very hard, very nearly unjust, to supersede 
him ; but then if he will not, it is not unjust, because the map 
| took service on that contract, expressed or implied, and jg 
| bound to observe his contract. The hardship of such obsery. 
| ance has nothing to do with the matter, and the right in the 
| most extreme case is only operative against the master, not 
| against the new man who is fairly selling his labour, just as, if 
| he were a rival shopkeeper, he would sell his goods. Even 
| as against the master the right is very feeble. That ancient 
person who gave a penny for twelve hours’ work while giving 
|a penny also for one hour's, would strike modern workmen 
'as cruelly hard, but the Teacher who told the parable dis. 
tinctly justified him,—a little sermon which we recommend 
'strongly to such of our Unionist friends as happen to be 
| Wesleyans also. The outsiders, in fact, had a right, a moral 
| and legal right, to sell their labour, and from the moment the 
| Unionists, quitting their own impregnable position, attacked 
|them with violence, there was nothing to be done but 
| protect them at any cost, and the only effective protec. 
j tion is the military one. People know that they cannot 
| beat the soldiers, and that the soldiers will not run away, and 
| they are saved from the danger of a useless resistance to the law 
which, if the State is to exist at all, must punish such resist- 
ance as a separate crime. Why soldiers were not summoned 
| before, why the attack on Thorncliffe was not prevented, we 
scarcely understand ; but we presume the ultimate reason was 
| the old one, the inability of Liberals to understand that the 
| objection to the employment of force to maintain the law 
has since 1832, and still more since 1867, been removed. The 
| national force no longer represents a caste, but the nation, and 
its employment to maintain the law is as just as the enactment 
of law itself. That is very weak Liberalism which sees in such 
maintenance anything contrary to true “ liberty,” which is 
| after all the right to make the laws, not the right to disobey 
| them when made ; and this law, that it be lawful for a man to 
work at his own price, was certainly made by the people, and 
will be maintained by ninety-nine per cent. of them, Unionists 
The Unionists both in France and England have, 


| included. 





ability of French troops to stand quiet under insult, it has in our judgment, serious grievances, the main ones being that 
not been the practice of the Empire, and is certainly not the | Unions are not regarded by the law as corporations, and that 
interest of M. Ollivier, to intervene in favour of employers | they are still treated by the Press as if union were in itself an 
whose votes are few against workmen whose votes are multi- | offence, but the maintenance of legal order is not one of them. 
tudinous ; and as a matter of fact, most complaints have been | It is their protection, and we hope yet to see the day when 
hitherto the other way, the masters declaring that by the | the existence of a great Union in any working district shall be 
abolition of the //:vet, or workman's passport, they are left at | regarded as a guarantee of order, and when, as in Paris in the 
the mercy of their men. | masons’ trade, the easiest, cheapest, and best way to get heavy 
At Thorneliffe also, as far as the public knows, the men | work done will be to make a contract with the Union itself. 

were originally in the right. It is not, we imagine, denied | Se 
that the changes introduced by Messrs. Newton and Co. involved | " 

a reduction in wages of a more or less serious kind. The | A POOR-LAW PROBLEM. 

men had a right to refuse to take the new scale, and to; Q\OME of my friends,” says Mr. Forster in his speech at 
refuse in a body, and to persuade everybody else to refuse! 4 Bradford, “talk as if they were depressed in consequence 
too. There is an idea, rarely now put forward, but wonder- | of the present state of political questions. That depression 
fully powerful in society, that this right, which is fully exists amongst good men of all classes. I am neither depressed 
admitted as regards the individual, cannot exist as regards a\ nor cast down.” For which cheery declaration the strenuous 
group or a multitude; that combination alters the case by | and hopeful Vice-President of the Council deserves our thanks, 
importing an element of compulsion ; but the idea, apart from | whether we share his confidence or not. On the whole, how- 
‘terrorism. is, except in a single case, unsound. A combination | ever, we agree with him. With the exception of the question 
against the State may be justifiably suppressed—for instance, | of Pauperism, there is no cloud in our political sky, in this 
a strike of all the policemen in England would be beyond the | first month of the new year, which need cause us serious 
limits of the permissible, because the State has an inherent | anxiety. But it is useless to conceal how large an exception 
right whenever menaced to the services of its children, aj this is. Before that cloud will disperse we shall have once 
right above and beyond all pecuniary contracts whatever— | more to determine for practical purposes, so that we may act 
but with that exception, combination in no degree alters the | resolutely on our conclusions, problems which lie at the roots 
morality of a strike. That is moral or immoral, just as the | of social life, and on which, more than perhaps on any others, 
strike of an individual is moral or immoral, according to | the intellect and conscience of good and thoughtful men seem 
the circumstances of the case, the relations between the | to be most frequently and hopelessly at issue. One of the 
parties, the contracts of the employer and the obligations | most diflicult of the many points which are periodically 
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Se 
recurring in the administration of our Poor laws has been | 
he attention of several Boards of Guardians, 


lately engaging t 
and, we believe, has once more been referred to the Central 
Board, in the hope that Mr. Goschen and his colleagues may 
be able to bring some new light to bear upon it. Thirty years 
ago, when the Poor-Law Amendment Act was yet young, the 
Commissioners of that day had to consider carefully, and 
advise on this same question,—in what cases, and to what, 
extent, a man, who as a member of a friendly society is 
entitled to certain advantages in respect of his membership, 
ought to receive parochial relief. In their oflicial circular, 
jssued in April, 1840, to the members and permanent oflicers 
of the Boards of Guardians, the then Commissioners were 
able to quote the example set by the labouring classes them- 
selves, in the administration of relief to members of their own 
friendly societies, in support of the principles of the Poor-Law 
Amendment Act. From the evidence before them they 
could say, that there was “ no peint on which the opinion and | 
practice of the friendly societies was more decided and unani- 
mous than in the prohibition of partial relief." They could 

cite the testimony of officers, and of old members, of these | 
societies in support of the most rigorous enforcement of the 


rule, then almost universal, prohibiting members from 
receiving any relief whatever from the parish. ‘“ None 
but the worst characters would ever think of ap- 
plying” for it; ‘respectable workmen reckon it  dis- 


graceful,” “men who have had parish relief are careless 
of work and of their money ever afterwards ;” so spoke 
such men. Mr. Tidd Pratt, who was even then Registrar ; 
of Friendly Societies, contirmed this evidence, stating that a 
large proportion of the rules whieh came before him con- 
tained a rule against partial relief, and that he invariably 
recommended its insertion where it was wanting. In short, 
the whole strength of public opinion in the artizan class was 
then on the side of indepenltence. A man when he entered 
a society must choose between it and the parish. Ie would 
not be allowed, on any pretext, to rely on both. Of course | 
there was a residuum which was always inclined to evade the 
rule; but we doubt whether, until the last few years, any | 
record can be found of a respectable friendly society which | 
would have allowed its members to go upon the rates for 
supplemental aid in cases of temporary distress or sickness. 

It is with no little regret that we are compelled to admit 
that this is no longer the case. In many districts the old 
dread of panperism is wearing out. Instead of being re- 
garded as a disgrace. relief from the parish is coming to be 
looked upon as a legitimate supplement to wages, and the 
poor-rates as a fund upon which the labourer has a claim, 
apart from, and in addition to, any provision he may have | 
been able to make for himself and his family out of his 
earnings in good times. We cannot illustrate this change of 
feeling better than by reference to the case of a recent | 
attempt to establish a provident fund on a large scale in the 
Somersetshire collieries. The proposal was well received by 
the men, numbers of whom were ready to join the associa- 
tion, but only on the condition that no advantage should be , 
taken of the fact of membership by the Boards of Guardians ; 
in other words, that in the event of a member being disabled, 
his claim on the rates should be considered without refer- 
ence to the allowance which would be made him by the 
association. 

Now it is impossible to deny that the position of the colliers | 
in this case is on the surface a plausible one’ ‘ You urge us 
to be provident,’ they say, ‘ to make sacrifices out of our seanty 
earnings, and Jay by something for a rainy day. We follow 
your advice, and make our payments for years. The rainy 
day comes, and we find ourselves none the better for our 
sacrifices. The man who has spent recklessly the whole of 
his earnings is practically as well off as we are. The parish 
doctor attends him, and the parish feeds him and his family ; 
while we are doctored and fed by the Association, no better pro- 
bably than if we were paupers, and the parish does nothing 
whatever for us. It is the ratepayers, in short, and not we, 
who get the benefit of cur providence.’ 

The argument is best answered by going back to the prin- 
ciple of our whole Poor-Law system. We are not giving any | 
opinion as mer The Act of Elizabeth may be an 
inspired piece of legislation, distinguishing us from all other | 
nations, or a lame piece of socialism which, with all amend-' 
ments up to the present day, has been one long blunder. | 
We are not careful just now as to this controversy, because 
| purposes we must accept our system, such as 


for all practical 
It is, for the present, and make the best of it. The very pivot | 


bn ite 7. 
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States. 


of that system is actual destitution. Relief is only to be 
provided for those who have no means of maintaining them- 
selves, and then only for bare necessities, and in consideration 
for such work as the recipients are capable of performing. 
Imprisonment is prescribed for those who will not work by 
the 4th section of the Act of Elizabeth, and by the 7th the 
liability of parents and children, even to the second generation, 
to maintain their impotent relatives is enforced by fine. 
Departure from these original principles in our legislation and 
practice has brought us into all manner of trouble, and has 
been one of the main causes of the deplorable change in the 
feeling of the artizan class which we noticed at the outset. 


_ These Somersetshire colliers have ceased to look on parish relief 


as a degradation, and even in districts where that manly old 
faith still stands its ground, the duty of maintaining an 


impotent father or mother is constantly repudiated, and the 


idea of carrying the obligation further would not be recognized 
at all. 

We are not unmindful of the great advance which our 
labouring population has made in other directions, but in this 
one nerve and tone are deplorably wanting. They can only be 
restored by a wisely stern administration of the Poor Law, 
and we have every reason to believe that Mr. Goschen will not 
be found wanting at this crisis. The Friendly Societies 
must be brought up to their old standards, if possible, 
and be taught again to insist that their members 
shall be disqualified by receiving parish relief. Habits of 
saving are excellent things, but can never be healthy if we 
have to bribe our poor into them. Even where wages are so 
miserably low as in some agricultural districts, we cannot 
afford to do this. It is far better for the poor themselves that 
we should not attempt it. Let us help forward association, 
emigration, every movement by which the poor man’s earnings 
and independence can be increased; but if we do not mean 
pauperism to overwhelm us and debilitate the whole nation, 
we must keep the mark of dishonour on parish relief. 





ST. DOMINGO AND TITLE UNITED STATES. 
FFMUERE is no reason, that we can see, why Great Britain 

should dislike, far less resist, the annexation of the 
Dominican Republic, the eastern half of Hayti, to the United 
The acquisition, supposing the treaty of cession to be 


confirmed by the Senate, will not have been made by violence, 


but through a spontaneous or, at all events, a legal sur- 
render of independence made by their inhabitants or by rulers 
sufliciently popular not to be overset. Civilization decidedly 
gains by the transaction, for the rule of the States, whatever 
its defects, at least secures peace, an end of civil war, and a 
reasonable possibility of internal order. Nor is it in any way 
hostile to liberty. St. Domingo will not, we presume, be admitted 
at first as a State, but even a Territory of the Union enjoys a 
large measure of self-government, is heard, though it cannot 
vote, in Congress, and is in all essentials a free Republic with 
much more internal liberty than St. Domingo has ever been able 
tosecure. The change is good for the world, and the individual 
injury to ourselves is insuflicient to outweigh the general gain. 
No addition of territory can make the Union stronger while 
she has already more land than she can use, and the increase 
of subjects is scarcely greater than that which we contribute 
to her census every year. The soil of St. Domingo, as 
deseribed in geographies, is no doubt rich, but it cannot by 
possibility grow anything the Union cannot grow already, if 
not in Vermont, then in Florida; while the people are of the 
elass which needs more help from the nation than it brings 


it aid. There is some talk, we perceive, of extraordinary 
mineral treasures as yet undeveloped, to be exploit] 
by the energy of American — settlers, but there are 
mineral treasures beneath the hills of North Carolina 


which demand and will repay exploration first. Strategi- 
cally, no doubt, the acquisition is important. 
new island will the American tendency 
marine power, and ultimately no doubt the possession will 
increase our difficulty in maintaining a hold upon the West 
India Islands. That hold, however, is not of the first import- 
ance, the fate of a great war with America coull not depend 
upon them, and for the present we have one considerable 
compensation. We ean fight most easily at sea, and every 
possession like Samana Bay wakes it more difficult for America 
to confine her warfare to the land. Ilitherto she has had no 


very 


increase towards 


possession she could not reach by land, now she has one which 
she can defend only by naval victory. 
Nevertheless, we shall be rather surprised if the Senate is 
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very much delighted with this new treaty. The price is 
small, no doubt, and the purchase one more step towards the 
realization of the idea that North America ought in the 
fullness of time to form a single State, and we can hardly 
wonder at a President wishing to mark his reign by so per- 
manent an addition to the dominion of his country. But the 
Senate has no such temptation, and will scarcely fail to 
foresee a long vista of trouble and expense to be entailed by 
the new territory. It must in the first place be protected by a 
Federal navy and garrisoned by a Federal army at Federal cost, 
a cost which is likely to be considerable, as the Union cannot 
tolerate incessant ¢mevtes, and the Territory itself will hardly be 
permitted to maintain either a conscription or a standing army. 
Then it is hardly probable that the Union will be able to 
refrain from annexing the entire island. The two Republics, 
8t. Domingo and Hayti, have always been fighting, and even if 
the prestige of the United States should protect their section 
from invasion, civilized powers cannot tolerate either uncer- 
tainties about borders or complaints of border raids. The | 
necessity which impelled Britain forward in India will impel 
the Union forward in Hayti, and within a very few years the 
entire island will follow the fate of its Spanish half, when the 
coloured Americans will number nearly six millions. The pre- 
vious resistance will be bitter, and the American Army, already 
strained by the necessity of keeping up a cordon of fire round 
the Indian tribes, will have to maintain order in a yast| 
island as large as Scotland, full of mountains 8,000 feet 
high, with a tropical climate, and oceupied by coloured races 
accustomed for a century to civil war. The task no doubt 
will be accomplished, but it will not be an easy one ; and when 
accomplished, the gain will probably be very small, while 
every expense of the process must be paid out of national 
taxes. Under the Constitution the island cannot, like India, 
be made to pay for its own wars, but must be defended from 
the general exchequer, even against internal foes. The 
Senate is not likely to regard such a prospect with strong 
approval, or to forget that the vote of the island, if once an- 
nexed and admitted into the system, would cancel that of a 
million whites in the House of Representatives, that in fact a 
seventh of that House would be returned by coloured men. 
Add to these ideas the facts that the Senate is in a state of 
irritation with the President, who does not leave it enough 
influence over appointments, that the acquisition of Cuba, | 
which was quite possible, has been carefully avoided, and that | 
the dread of the negro is on all politicians, and we have, we 
imagine, a total of hostility which may yet prevent the 
annexation. 

The real point, however, is whether it will be popular with the 
American people, and it is nearly impossible upon this to ascer- 
tain the truth, the papers upon all such questions voting very 
much according to their relations with the Government 
whose policy isin question. That the people of the Union 
under Southern leadership were once eager for more territory 
is certain, but they are now guided by Northern politicians, 
and we see no sign that the earth-hunger is at all unreason- 
ably strong. The Indians, no doubt, are driven farther and 

dians 
farther afield as the immigrants maroh down, and no doubt | 
also the great idea of covering a continent with a State | 
which shall have neither rivals nor neighbours is neither dead | 
nor dying, but the war has certainly not developed any | 


special ardour for its realization. The purchase of Alaska | 
was not popular. 


There has been difficulty in paying for St. | 
Thomas. The conquest of Cuba has been avoided. Mr. | 
Seward’s movements in Mexico are not very eagerly followed, 
though there is a general suspicion, well or ill-founded, that | 
his object there is to buy a few States; and Canada, on the 
whole, is less menaced than it was. There is a great im-| 
patience of taxation, a strong disposition to “ finish up "| 
with reconstruction, and a manifest desire to look deeper into | 
the question of Free Trade, one of the very few fiscal dis- 
putes which might shake the Union. St. Domingo will be 
regarded, we suspect, very much as a present which nobody | 
particularly wanted, which it will cost very much to keep, | 
and which may draw after it an increase of the dark electorate, 
an incident the genuine American tolerates, but does not as 
yet cordially approve. We doubt when it is found that | 
England does not care, whether there will be much enthusiasm | 
for the new purchase, and if there is not, the Senate is very | 
likely indeed to decline to ratify the Treaty. Senators are | 
human even in the United States, and the pleasure of show- | 
ing that the not only more far-sighted, but on! 
foreign matters stronger than the Government, must be very | 


keen. | 





Senate is 





| election. 


ae 
PRINCE ALFRED IN INDIA. 

[* Prince Alfred will only keep himself from feeling bored, op 

even from expressing his feeling, his visit to India will, we 
think, be a decided success, 2 ceremonial worth much more than 
the very economical sum which is said to have been assigned ty 
it, and which Lord Mayo has supplemented out of his privat 
purse with more than Irish freehandedness. It is quite evident ty 
anyone who reads the accounts of the Prince’s reception with yy. 
derstanding, that the natives are pleased with the visit, and the 
greatly enjoy that form of pleasure—a pageant which is also gy 
honour being a native’s ideal of enjoyment—and they get tog 
little of it. We objected very strongly to the waste of £10,099 
of Indian money on the Sultan’s reception, a pageant no natiye 


| would see, but a little money spent in India on highly-coloureg 


durbars, and processions, and coronations — the 
of a native Prince with his regal office shoul 
coronation—would, we believe, be well spent, ang 
help to remove the native complaint, that British rule is like 
the sky, dullest when it is most fertilizing. Calcutta hag g 
million of people and a trade of forty millions, and wealth untold, 
and does not see a pageant, a display either of pomp or power, 
twice in a generation. ‘his is the harder from the singular tone 
which the city, the third in importance in Ier> Majesty's 


scenes, on 
investiture 
resemble a 


| dominions, has for more than a century persistently maintained, 


Partly from the character of the people, 90 per cent. of whom are 
Bengalees, Ooreyahs, or foreigners, partly from the remarkable 
absence of distress—actual hunger being nearly unknown,—and 
parily from the conviction of the upper class, that whatever the 
merits or demerits of British rule, it means wealth for them, 
Calcutta has presented since 1790 the singular spectacle of an 
enormous city which is at once a capital and a port, which is 
ruled by foreigners, which contains from fifty to sixty thousand 
men who are fighters by trade, yet are not in Government 
service, and which has never yet seen a serious riot, or indeed a riot 
of any kind. ‘Troops, we believe, have never yet been called out 
in Caleutta, and the swarming native town remained throughout 
the Mutiny as quiet as the deck of a Queen’s ship. No honour 
of the ceremonial kind, and especially no honour from the Throne, 
can be said to be undeserved by such a capital, and it is clear the 
people considered the visit of the Shahzada to be one. They 
turned out in thousands, sat with that marvellous patience which 
is to the Hindoo what resignation is to the Christian, for hours in 
the sun, cheered in their way with the sharp, shrill cry which 
suggests a half sob in the hurrah, and lighted up at night 
with the best-tempered unanimity. There is not a trace ig 
Calcutta of the Venetian feeling towards Austria, nor was there 
the slightest mark of any in the Princes who had gathered 
together from the more warlike provinces to receive the Queen's 
son. Sindiah, it is said, was out of temper because he did not 
have a guard of honour—very like a Duke wanting one—but 
he was not out of temper with the Prince, and everybody else came 
down to the festivities radiant with pleasure. It will be the sameall 
over the North-West, in Agra, in Delhi, in the heart of the Mutiny 
districts, everywhere a deep sense of gratification will be both ex- 
pressed and felt ; and it may be worth while to explain, or try to 
explain why it is so, why a race which, if it saw a chance, would 
expel the British to-morrow, and which, if it waits a thousand 
years—what /s a thousand years to a race that never forgets and 
never changes its mind ?—will expel them in the end, should yet 
welcome the son of the British Sovereign with hearty cordiality. 
‘The explanation that it is mere childish love of fuss is of course a 
very easy one, but to men who remember that Hindoos conquered 
and civilized a continent, built a thousand great cities, organized 


| an original society which has lasted, and thought out a new 


philosophy, such a reply is more facile than satisfactory. The 
Hindoo is not the child but the female of humanity, and his 
character is worth a little study, even ou a point like this. 

In the first place, then, one of the bitterest incidents of con- 
quest is wanting to the Hindoo. He docs not look upon the 
conqueror qua conqueror as an oppressor, an immoral being 
claiming from the sword what he ought to derive only from 
Conquest in his eyes is right, the conqueror a man 
who, by being conqueror, proves that he is somehow in harmony 
and favour with the Destinies. It is his business to conquer if he 
can, not to sit still and talk about peace and goodwill to all 
mankind. <A well-known Caleutta Rajah brought this theory 
out with extraordinary force. He was the Cardinal of Hindooism, 
the head of the ultra-orthodox party, the fierce opponent of white 
customs, the champion of the Brahmins, the Chancellor of Nuddea 
—the Bengalee Oxford—and a man of the highest sccial position; 
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scans 
but he joined in a testimonial to Lord Dalhousie on the avowed 
ground, eloquently maintained in a vernacular speech, that to 
lament the fall of thrones was quite right, but that the moral 
duty of a Viceroy was to make them fall, to fling kingdoms into 
his sovereign’s lap, to subdue as many people as he could, and to 

+ all the treasure fairly belonging to the conqueror. Lord 
Dalhousie had done his duty splendidly, and though that duty 
crushed his own people, he should vote for paying him deserved 
honour. There spoke the true Hindoo, and in that idea, the 
necessary unity of right and force, is the secret of Hindoo loyalty 
even toa foreign power. He may hate it, he may plot to destroy 
it-in which case his own power, having proved its reality, will 
also be legitimate—but he is not stricken to the soul by it, not 
degraded by that any more than by any other manifestation of 
the Supreme Will. 

It follows that no manifestation of loyalty to the actual power 

impairs the Hindoo’s self-respect ; that if a foreign band plays, he 
can listen; if a foreign Prince arrives, he can attend his levée as 
subject ; that if the actual Sovereign comes, he can strew her path 
with roses, and yet be trusted by rebels, and yet not be dishonest. 
He is performing part of that mighty ceremonial which it is 
his duty to perform through life, and which, in turn, he expects 
to be performed towards him. A native who, having the oppor- 
tunity of honouring the Queen’s son, did not honour him, would 
be a ruffian in his own eyes, a boor knowing nothing of right or 
wrong, and this the more especially if the Queen’s son were inhe- 
rently his superior,—that is, of birth older than his own, as in 
every case, except one or two, Prince Alfred is admitted by an 
Indian Prince to be. And this brings us to the second point 
which makes a royal visit so acceptable. The one precious 
possession in the eyes of a great native, for which he will at 
any moment make any sacrifice, is his rank, his dignity, or, 
as he often calls it, his honour. There is no nobility on 
earth so punctilious or so ambitious as this group of tawny 
Kings. No insult to that is ever forgiven. No acknowledge- 
ment of that is ever forgotten. No estate given as a reward has the 
effect of an extra gun in the salute. No sentence is equal in 
terror to a decree diminishing precedence at a Durbar. ‘The 
Indian Court, well aware of all this, has gradually elaborated a 
code of stately ceremonial as minute as that of Versailles, 
often embodies its provisions in solemn treaties, and always 
obeys them with all the care Europeans can in such matters 
bring themselves to give. The code comforts the Indian Prince, 
is felt by him as a protection, and any infraction of it is 
resented as St. Simon resented the promotion of Louis 
XIV.’s natural children to the rank of Princes of the Blood ; 
but still it is mot the Code of a Sovereign, it has never 
been maintained except in a dependent Court. It is now 
to be observed in the presence of a real Prince, the rank 
is asserted in a true Court, a Court higher than the official 
one, and every native who obtains admission in his usual 
state will feel himself a higher man, with a more secure social 
position, a greater right to respect than before. It is very 
absurd no doubt, but then the Hindo réle is not Republican 
but Monarchical; and as it is monarchical, as nearness to the 
mouarch increases his content, and inclines him to despise the 
anarchical white rulers a little less, it is well that accident enables 
the Government to gratify him with proof that he is subject of an 
actual living sovereign, with sons whom it is possible to see and 
even to touch, and not of an abstraction whose will has no divine 
right to be obeyed. It is very unphilosophical, no doubt ; but, 
after all, the people who crowd to Drawing-Rooms in London are 
not savages, nor are the ladies who risk death to kiss the Pope’s 
band the lowest of mankind; and there is this to be said for the 
Hindoo,—he is consistent ; as long as he conceives loyalty to be due, | 
30 long also does he resolve to pay obedience. 


to assume the Copernican theory as absolutely certain,—that, in 
a word, he has set his face strongly against all attempts to ignore 
intellectual alternatives still so much as possible. In theory he is 
a great and even severe Agnostic,—who goes about exhorting all 
men to know how little they know, on pain of loss of all intel- 
lectual sincerity if they once consciously confound a conjecture 
with a certainty. Now, we heartily admire Professor Huxley 
for preaching this doctrine, which many of us must find at 
times a most bracing and strengthening teaching. But we want 
to ask what the temper of mind of the man who prophesies thus 
ought to be, and whether Professor Huxley teaches us practically 
by example precisely what he teaches us theoretically by precept. 
Should not, then, the man who prophesies as Professor Huxley pro- 
phesies, be very careful indeed to recognize in himself the same vast 
liability to error and tendency to anticipate the evidence of facts, 
which he recognizes in all men? That, of course, he will strenuously 
assert. But if so, may we not further ask whether his tone in 
controversy should not be one of a certain diflidence and of respect 
for the opinions and judgments of others, even when they are least 
in accordance with his own? Should not the habit of mind of 
such a teacher be suspense of judgment,—and suspense of judg- 
ment not only on the evidence of facts, but on the apparent indi- 
cations of motive, —suspense of judgment not only on scientific, but 
on moral phenomena ?—and, if so, then also habitual caution in the 
use of that slashing rapier of his, by which he pinks or tries to 
pink his literary adversaries, with results which, if they are not 
the fruits of an all but infallible judgment, must be very often 
indeed both injurious and unjust? 

Quite recently, Professor Huxley delivered a very able and 
interesting lecture on Basques, Celts, and Saxons, the drift of 
which was to show that Celts and Saxons are, properly speaking, 
very much alike in all physical and moral qualities ; that the con- 
ventional distinction between the tall, light-haired, blue-eyed 
‘Teuton and the short, black-haired, dark-eyed Celt is a blunder ; 
—that the dark hair and dark eyes and low stature probably 
belong to the old Basque race of whose language there is no longer 
any trace except just on the Spanish border, and that the Basques 
have transmitted their physical peculiarities to very considerable 
numbers of persons speaking both Saxon and Celtic, without, how- 
ever, thereby transmitting any very distinguishable moral character- 
istics which are more the result of circumstances and government 
than of race. Professor Huxley's thesis was, in short, that the 
Basque race had been pushed by invasion into the west of France, 
the west of England, and the west of Ireland, and hal impressed its 
physical characteristics on the western races of all these countries ; 
that the East of all of them still retains the tall, fair, light-haired 
physique of the old Saxon and Celt, and that the race is mixed in 
the central districts of these countries. Ile summed up by assert- 
ing that a ‘native of Tipperary is just as much or as little an 
Anglo-Saxon as a native of Devonshire.” ‘The lecture was full of 
Professor Huxley's characteristic ingenuity and power,—perhaps 
not quite so full as it should have been of his Agnosticism. Its 
language no doubt confounded at times a respectable but question- 
able ‘‘ working hypothesis” with a probability so strong as to be 
not far from a scientific truth. Undoubtedly the working-men 
whom Professor Huxley was instructing must have gone away 
with the notion that one of the most learned ethnologists of 
the age believed that there was no material constitutional differ- 
ence between the Celt and the Saxon, and without any solemn 
warning as to the precariousness of the grounls of that belief. 
Soon after the publication of the lecture, ‘t A Devonshire Man” 
criticized it in the Pall Mall, with a view to prove that there is a 
great difference between Saxon and Celt, and that Devonshire, at 
least, is chiefly Saxon. He did not sigu his name, but his letter was 
not marked, as far as we can see, by any positive acerbity of manner, 
though there was a taunt directed at the great range of Professor 
Iluxley’s dogmatic controversies,—a taunt which ran thus :— 








POPE HUXLEY. 


Ww have so hearty an admiration for Professor Huxley, and 
' so genuine an enjoyment of his great literary as well as 
scientific powers, that we need hardly apologize for protesting 
against any assumption of his which tends to diminish his | 
legitimate influence. We believe we are not mistaken in suppos- 
ing that amongst all our modern men of science there is not one 
who is so utterly opposed to the assumption of a tone of pre- 
mature certainty; that Professor Huxley has been foremost, for 
instance, in declining to recognize the principles called “the 
Conservation of matter” and ‘the conservation of force ” as any- 
thing more than good working hypotheses,—that he has even 
Teproached astronomers with having been in too great a hurry | 


| 


| Dr. Whewell,—‘ Science is his forte, but omniscience 


‘‘ Even Professor Huxley's enemies, if he has any, must admit that 
he is a very able man, and that his energy is, to say the least, 
quite equal to his judgment. If he has a fault, it is that, like 
We all know what Sydney Smith said of 
is his foible ;’ 
perhaps his playful wit would have passed the same kind of judg- 
nent, and with the same justice, on our ubiquitous Professor. Ile 
might have said, perhaps, that cutting up monkeys was his forte, 
and cutting up men was his foible. A little while ago he ran a 
muck at the Comtists, then he attacked the mathematicians; now 
he has undertaken to prove against all comers that there is no 
difference whatever, except in language, between the Teuton and 
the Celt.” Perhaps the taunt was a little sharper than it need have 
been, considering that the attack on the Comtists was grounded 


Cesar, he is ambitious. 
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chiefly on Comte’s classification of the sciences, and especiafly his ] honest and frank assailant? ‘The intention to give offence Which 


treatment of Professor Huxley's own science, physiology. Nor | Professor ILuxley assumes is to us quite invisible. 


And why 


can we imagine a subject on which Professor Huxley has moreright | right bas any man to take for granted that ANODY Mousneg 
to offer an opinion than on the physiological side, at all cvents,}is a mere hedge behind which an adversary  skulks from 


of ethnology. 


3ut no one, we think, will say that the taunt | cowardice,—unless, indeed, his charges be so grave and per. 


contained in the above letter was very bitter or one unjustiti- sonal as to demand the assumption of full personal respon. 


able ina man who did not sign his name. 


Indeed, we have no | sibility, which, in this case, they certainly were not ? 


Ought not 


scruple in saying, in spite of our anonymousness,—which will be | the evangelist of human fallibility to impose strictly on his oy 
no veil to Professor Huxley,—that we know no judgments so judgment in every concern of life the law which he wishes us allty 


unfair and intolerant, and indicating so little suspense of judgment, 


recognize,—and to adinit that his assailant might, for instance, hay 


as those passed by literary men who sign their names on the motives | had a dozen motives that would not be ignoble for not signing hig 


of literary men who don’t. We do not know who ‘+ A Devon- 
shire Man” may be. We can hardly conecive any personal reason 
for the anonymousness of his first letter, except probably literary 
habit, and the natural aversion some men feel to the sight of their 
own names in print. Certainly, it covered no scurrilousness, and 
no trembling ignorance. The letter contained, no doubt, some 
vague and doubtful generalities, and some indefiniteness of phrase 
where definition was needed and has since been in part supplied. 
But it was full of relevant suggestions, and really advanced 
much tending to show that Devonshire, at least, though not Corn- 
wall, is far more Saxon than Celtic, and perhaps more Saxon than 
Tipperary, at least as tried by the test of language,—though we 
must admit that while A Devonshire Man” is strong on the philo- 
logical features of his own county, he is very weak on those of 
Tipperary, where he would find, we suspect, a stronger Saxon 
element than he expects. Ile also advanced arguments which are 
far from contemptible, to show that in Cwesar’s time there was a 
marked moral distinetion between Celt and Saxon, and that it is 


very like that which is still recognized. Mad Professor Huxley 
been true to his own theories of intellectual modesty, he would have 
sail in reply that this letter had done something towards induc- 


ing him to regard Devonshire as more Anglo-Saxon than Celtic, 
—that he himself would perhaps have been more correct if he had 
compared Cornwall with Tipperary instead of Devonshire,—that 
there were respectable reasons for supposing that a Celtie race 
existed in Ceesar’s time with many of the moral characteristics of 
the Irish, but that it remains 
are so much connected with physical organization as with political 
careful ethnologists would suspend their 


very doubtful if these characteristics 


causes; probably that 
judgment. 

But how does Professor Huxley reply ? 
tone of a Papal bull, —containing violent 


Very much in the 

censures — almost 
excommunications Jus s iiv,—as well as dogmatic decrees. 
**Your correspondent, ‘A Devonshire Man,’” he begins, ‘is goo 
that ‘cutting up monkeys is his forte, 
and eutting up men his foible.’ With your permission I pro- 
pose to cut up ‘A Devonshire Man,’ but T leave it to the public to 
‘ndye Whether, when so employed, my occupation is to be referred 
to the former or to tlie latter category,”—/.e., whether he is cutting 
up a monkey or a man. ‘This is witty, but it is wit passing 
beyond all decent limits of personality. 


a) 


enough to say of me 


The Pope would never 
dream of hinting that Father Hyaciuthe himself, and still less 
that Monseigneur Dupanloup, may be a monkey, simply for enter- 
taining doubts as to the Pope’s personal infallibility. And yet we 
submit that the difference between Mr. Huxley and ** A Devonshire 


naine,—nay, even that his playful criticism on the number of Profes. 

| sor Huxley's controversies might fairly be due not to ill-nature ang 
| the wish to give pain, but to a sincere belief (we think, for our owy 
| parts, a mistaken one) that even so superlatively able a man gg 
| Professor Huxley could not be a first-rate authority in so many 
| different fields. If we are to learn the suspended jadgment ang 
| intellectual humility of true science, it will hardly be from the 
example of one who does not shrink from hinting that q 
thinker may well be more monkey than man if he can regard 
Professor ILuxley as a greater authority for the anatomy of either 
men or monkeys than for the ethnology of men, or of one who 
suggests a parallel between a temperate anonymous criticism op 
an ethnological speculation and the act of a Tipperary Boy ip 
‘tumbling ” his landlord. 

We submit to Professor Iuxley that his anonymous opponent, 
—of whom, as we have said, we know nothing,—sets him a good 
example in the exceeding good-temper of his last rejoinder, and that 
the Professor is gravely injuring the effect of his own sincerest teach- 
ing by the more than Papal arrogance of his recent tone in rebuke, 
[u his great genius, of which his usually grand good-humour is the 
most conspicuous feature, we, like almost all the literary men of our 
country, feel a cordial pride. But we must warn him that if once 
the students of positive science whom he usually represents not only 
so worthily, but so nobly, begin to unite the attitude of moral infal- 
libility with the intellectual attitude of agnostic suspense, they will 
soon, and very justly, lose half their influence with the English 
people. Men will begiu to say that confidence in the methods of phy- 
sical investigation, too exclusively pursued, intoxicates the brainof 
even the wisest men, and makes them fudminate opinions, conjec- 
tures, and prepossessions, as if they were laws of nature or of 
thought,—and that a grain of spiritual faith may have more effect 
in producing charity and humility than even such lucid and mar- 
vellous mastery of vast fields of science, and such noble and 
untiring benevolence in utilizing his knowledge for the benefit of 
his fellow-men, as have already earned for Professor Iluxley a 
distinguished and even illustrious name. 


= = 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
apie 
CXXNXII.—Yorksuime :—GeENeRAL Hisrory.—LANnDED 
GENTRY AND THE Crry oF York. 
MONG the Castles of Yorkshire which preserve the remem- 
ve brance of the feudal period, we may mention the Keeps of 
Scarborough, Richmond, and Coningsborough, which are assigned 





Man” practically turns much more on the degree of Mr. I[uxley’s 
ethnological fallibility than even on the amount of difference | 
between Celt and Saxon ; 
between him and his opponent resembles much more nearly in its 
degree the difference between the Pope and the Gallican party, than 
it does the difference between the Church and an open rebel like 


and also that the scientific difference 


to the Norman period; Clifford's ‘Tower, York, Barnard Castle, 
&e., of the Edwardian period. The county for its size is not rich 
in specimens of early domestic architecture. Parts of the house of 
Bolton-by-Bolland belong to the Edwardian period. Of more 
modern erections, Castle Howard and Duncombe Park are from 


the designs of Vanbrugh. Among the numerous religious houses, 





Pére Hyacinthe. But this is not all. In the conclusion of his 
letter Professor Huxley charges ** A Devonshire Man” with hav- 
ing twitted him with the mathematical controversy in which he is 
engaged, ‘* with no other object, that I can discover, except that of 
offence,”—and while declaring his perfect readiness to surrender to 
an open and loyal opponent who beats him in fair argument, con- 
cludes thus: —* I confess my feeling is other towards an adversary 
who hides himself behind the hedge of a pseudonym, to fire off his 
blanderbuss of platitudes and personalities at a man who has made 
a grave and public statement on a matter concerning which he is 


we need only mention the names of Whitby, Rievaulx, Fountains 
(‘the most perfect in ground-plan and in actual remains”), 
Jervaulx, Kirkstall, Bolton, &c. 

The largest part of the medieval history of Yorkshire is 
necessarily connected with the wars between England and Seot- 
land. In 1138 the county as far as York was ravaged by David, 
King of Scotland, who was met and defeated near Northallerton 
in the “Battle of the Standard.” In the reign of Edward IL 
Piers Gaveston was besieged and made prisoner in Scarborough 
Castle by the Earls of Pembroke and Warwick. In 1519, the Scots, 





entitled to be heard. And while fresh from ‘tumbling’ his man 
of science, ‘ A Devonshire Man’ seems to me to be inconsistent in 





so haughtily repudiating all kinship with a ‘ Tipperary Boy.’” 
Now, we seriously put it to Professor Huxley whether this tone | 
of bitterness and even virulence is worthy of the very strongest | 


, , | 
man amongst us who is labouring to preach to us all the gospel | 





under the Karl of Moray, advanced as far as York and burned the 
suburbs, and the Bishop of Ely raising «a force of 10,000 men, and 
pursuing the Scots in their homeward march, was routed by them 
at Myton on the Swale, about twelve miles from York. In 1322 
the Earl of Lancaster was defeated by the Royal forces at Borough- 


Ilenry 


bridge, and was soon afterwards executed at Pontefract. 


of suspense of judgment on all questions, intellectual and moral, on of Bolingbroke landed at Ravenspurne, on the coast of York- 


which we have not adequate data fora positive opinion? Does | 
it not rather seem to presume the infallibility of which he is the! ended in the deposition of Richard H., who was afterwards 


shire, now submerged by the sea, on his expedition which 
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safined successively in the castles of Leeds, Kuaresborough, and 
Pontefract, —the ‘sdismal Pomfret” of historical romance,— 
within whose walls he was probably put to death, though when 
and how it is impossible to say. Yorkshire in the next reign was 
the scene of the conspiracies and risings of the Percies, and of 
Scroop, Archbishop of York, against the new King, Henry ; and on 
Brambam Moor, near Tadcaster, the elder Percy received a dis- 
astrous and fatal defeat from Sir Thomas Rokeby, Sheriff of 
Yorkshire. In the Wars of the Roses, Richard, Duke of York, 
was totally defeated by (ueen Margaret, and lost his life 
near Wakefield; while at the battle of Towton, the Lan- 
castrians suffered an equally disastrous defeat from Edward 
of York. ‘The overthrow of Edward by Warwick, the 
Kingmaker, and his flight to Holland in 1470, were followed 
in the ensuing March by his return to England, when he also 
landed at Ravenspurne, proceeded to York, placed a garrison there, 
and thence commenced his triumphant march on London, which 
culminated in the battle of Barnet. In the reign of Henry VII. a 
rising took place of the Northern counties against the imposition 
of a new land-tax, but was suppressed by the Earl of Surrey. 
The very formidable rising in 1536, called the “ Pilgrimage of 
Grace,” in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, against the alterations in 
religion, which was under the leadership of Robert Aske, Sir 
Robert Constable, Sir ‘Thomas Percy, &c., shook for a time the 
throne of the Tudor king. Robert Aske was the second son of 
Aske of Aughton-on-the-Derwent. Aske professed that he was 
at first an unwilling actor in the insurrection in Lincolnshire, 
and that the men of Yorkshire rose during his absence and 
without his consent, though a letter bearing his signature 
had been sent through that county. Lord Darcy, of the East 
Riding, a secret adherent of the insurrection, sbut himself up 
in Pontefract Castle with only twelve followers and with no 
provisions. ‘The great body of the insurgents met on Market- 
Weighton Common, and from thence marched on Pontefract, which 
was, of course, surrendered to them, and Darcy, and the Archbishop 
of York, took the oath proffered by the insurgents. ‘The passes of the 
Don were secured against the advance of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
who was thus detained at Doncaster. Hull was taken by the 
insurgents, and Skipton Castle besieged. ‘* In the meantime, an 
enormous gathering of the great northern families had taken 
place at Pontefract. The Cliffords, the Dacres, the Musgraves, 
and the dying Earl of Northumberland alone were absent ;” and the 
insurgents then marched on Doncaster, where they found the river 
much swollen, and instead of forcing the bridge consented to 
enter into negotiations with the other side, and despatched two of 
their leaders to the Kiug, the musters in the meantime to be 
disbanded on both sides. Henry gained over the messengers, and 
played the game of delay. Aske reassembled his forces, and a 
council was called by them in the hall of Pontefract Castle, con- 
sisting of Aske, with thirty-four peers, knights, and others, while 
the Archbishop and clergy assembled in the church below. Tere 
the Archbishop denounced the insurrection as unlawful, was 
dragged out of the pulpit and nearly killed, but was rescued by his 
The clergy, however, drew up articles against all the 


friends. 
Royal commissioners mean while arrived 


steps of the Reforination. 
who gave to some of the insurgents at any rate the idea that their 
petition was entirely granted, and Aske and the others made their 


formal submission. Henry, however, had only sent a general 








| 


in Yorkshire, called the “ Rising in the North,” for the liberation 
of (Queen Mary of Scotland and her recognition as next heir to 
the Crown, the downfall of Cecil, and the restoration of the Roman 
Catholic religion. Yorkshire rose under the leadership of the 

tarl of Northumberland from his seat at Topeliffe, and the insur- 
gents from Durham entering the county, marched to Ripon (where 
mass was sung in the Minster), and so to Knaresborough and ‘Tad- 
caster. After lingering here for some little time, finding themselves 
disappointed of their design of releasing Mary by her removal 
from Tutbury, they retreated, hoping to hold North Yorkshire. 
As they passed they compelled Barnard Castle, held by Sir George 
Bowes, to surrender. On the advance of the Queen's army, how- 
ever, the insurrection was speedily crushed. ‘ Between 600 and 
700 artizans, labourers, or poor tenant-farmers were picked out 
for summary execution, and were hanged in the different towns 
through which the insurgents had passed. ‘Those who had property 
were afterwards tried at York, and eleven were found guilty, of 
whom four were put to death and the lands of the rest escheated.” 

On the 24th of September, 1640, during the invasion of England 
by the Scotch Covenanters, King Charles summoned a great council 
of peers to assemble at York, and by their advice a Parliament 
(the Long Parliament) was summoned to meet at Westminster on 
the 3rd of November following. ‘The preliminary negotiations with 
the Scots were then commenced by sixteen peers at Ripon. Inthe 
latter part of March, 1642, the King reached York on his retreat 
from Whitehall, and hither gathered by faster or slower degrees 
the Cavaliers and the deserters from the popular party at West- 
minster. Charles lodged in a palace constructed out of the ruins 
of St. Mary’s (now called the Manor Ifouse), and for a short time 
this was the head-quarters of the Royal party. He went to Hull 
on April 23rd, to demand the submission of Sir John Hotham, the 
Governor, who had charge of the ‘ magazine” there ; which sur- 
render, as is well known, was refused ; and he afterwards left York 
to raise his standard in August at Nottingham. ‘The Royalists in 
these parts were headed by Cavendish, Earl and afterwards Marquis 
and Duke of Newcastle; the Parliamentarians by Lord Fairfax and 
his son Sir Thomas Fairfax, but the lanJing of the Queen in Brid- 
lington Bay with supplies and soldiers from abroad turned the 
scale against the Fairfaxes, and they were shut up in Hull. They 
released themselves from this position by a successful sally, and the 
entry of the Scotch Army into Englaud at the end of January, 
1644, turned the scale of numbers in those parts against the 
Cavaliers, who sustained several defeats, and were gradually driven 
into York, where they were cooped up. The successful march 
of Prince Rupert from the south through Lancashire on York, 
the breaking-up of the siege, and the battle of Marston Moor 
(July 2nd, 1644), which terminated in the rout of the Cavaliers, 
the surrender of York, and the complete prostration of the Royal 
cause in Yorkshire, are matters of general history. 

‘There was a rising in Yorkshire after the Restoration, in 1663, 
headed by some old soldiers of the Parliament, but it was soon 
suppressed ; but it appears from the State Papers now preserved 
that there was no small disaffection to the House of Stuart, and 
even danger of a more formidable rising in these parts in favour of 
Richard Cromwell, when the disasters of the restored Government 
in their foreign wars had led to invidious comparisons with the 
triumphs and high position of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. 

We cannot pretend to give anything like a complete list of the 


pardon, with the promise of a Parliament at York in the following | families who became from century to century the most prominent 


summer. There also was to be established the great ‘* Council of the 
North,” with the Duke of Norfolk as President. Owing to the 


among the Yorkshire gentry; we must content ourselves with a 


few leading names. In the later Norman and early Plantagenet 


doubts, however, engendered by the King’s proceedings, a second | periods we find the names of Bulmer, Glanvile, Stutevile, De 
rising took place under the leadership of Sir Francis Bigot, of |Oketon, De Longscamps, De Bobei, De Batuent, Fitz-Peter, De 
Mulgrave Castle, and the King availed himself of it to withdraw | Perey, Normanvile, De Lacy, Rademan, De Nevile, De Hales, De 


his concessions. Martial law was proclaimed in northern Yorkshire, 
74 persons were hanged, and the rising was suppressed. 


executed in London. After the suppression of the insurrection 
Henry VIII. established the * Council of the North,” with its 
head-quarters at York, which had “a criminal jurisdiction in 
Yorkshire and the four northern counties as to riots, conspiracies, 
and acts of violence, and a certain civil jurisdiction.” Went- 
worth, appointed President of the Council in 1632, “spared 
no pains to enlarge this jurisdiction, and procured for the pur- 


{ 


Aske, | 


Darey, and Constable were arrested, sent to the Tower, and | 
executed,—Constable in Hull and Aske in York, while Darcy was ; of Richard IL. we observe as foremost the names of Le Estraneus 


pose a special commission, the effect of which was to deprive | 
all these northern counties of the privileges of the common | 


” The Council of the North was abolished by the Long 


law. 
In 1548 a rising took place in Yorkshire 


Parliament in 1641. 
which was suppressed with less difficulty than that of 1036. In 


Cokefeld, De Asceiles, Fitz-Alan, De Stapleton, De Midelton, 
Dacre, De Creppings, De Bada, De Latimer, and De Kirkby. In 
the period between the accession of Edward I. and the deposition 


(L’Estrange), De Lythgrenes, De Byran, De Hookes, De Kyme, 
De Eure, De Salvayne, Warde, De Somervile, Darey, Fal- 
conberg, De Ilastings, De Rokeby, Plumpton, Hylton, De 
Constable, De Musgrave, Bygod, Acton, Savyle, Pykeryng, De 
Melton, and Upeeden. ‘The Lancaster and York period adds the 
names of De Dronsfield, Maleverer, Harrington, Ryther, Strange- 
ways, Vavasour, ‘Tempest, Gascoign, Hotham, and Conyers. 
With the Tudor period come forward the names of Wentworth of 
Woodhouse, Wortley, Norton, Fairfax, Danby, Cholmeley, Bowes, 
Dawney, Gargrave, Goodrick, Boynton, Lascells, Strickland, and 
Under the Stuarts we may mention Swyft, Palmes, 


Bellasis. 
Robinson of Newby, Langdale, Gower, 


Slingsby, Ingram, 


1569 took place the second great insurrection of the Tudor periol | Howard, Bourchier, Hutton, Bright, Harrison, Osborne, Langley, 
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Cobb, Ramsden, Reresby, Marwood, ‘Tancred, Jennings, Lowther, 
Lambert, &c. 
names, we may mention those of Beaumont, Milbank, and 
Duncombe. At the present time, the great leading families of 
Yorkshire are those of FitzWilliam (of Wentworth-Woodhouse), 
Duncombe, Howard, Osborne, Dundas, Percy, Cavendish, 
Robinson, Lascelles, and Stuart-Wortley ; those in an influential 
though secondary rank to these are almost innumerable, and the 
manufacturing interest has already added several names to the 
landed aristocracy of Yorkshire. 

We have already given much of the Urban history of Yorkshire 
in our notice of the general events of the county, and the extent 
of the subject precludes our noticing more than one or two of the 
typical towns of the county. Besides the city of York, of which 
we have already said much, the most remarkable are Leeds, 
Sheffield, and Kingston-upon-Hull. 

York, from its metropolitan character, was frequently the 
temporary residence of our Kings and the scene of many festivities ; 
several Parliaments were held here, and in the reign of Mdward I. 
the Courts of King’s Bench and Exchequer were removed thither 
for seven years. In the reign of John, York was disgracefully 
distinguished for the extent to which the persecution of the Jews 
was carried, from 1,000 to 1,500 of them, it is said, being 
massacred in that city alone. In the same reign the Barons 
laid siege to York, but were bought off by the citizens with 
1,000 marks, ‘*‘ It has been estimated from the materials in Domes- 
day Book that the population of York at the Norman Conquest 
would amount to 10,000. Drake supposes that the suburbs con- 
tained an equal number of persons, and thus reckons the whole 
population at 20,000. It must have been considerable in the 
reign of Richard II., since, according to the chroniclers of the 
times, no less than 11,000 inhabitants were destroyed in 1370 by 
pestilence; but these statements must be received with much 
caution. In the beginning of the present century, when it had 
lost its importance as the metropolis of the Northern counties, the 
population amounted to no more than 16,000. Indeed, “ from the 
seventeenth century until very recently, York, although it was the 
winter residence of the neighbouring gentry, remained stationary 
and listless, without commerce, and with but little trade. Railways, 
however, have done much to change this,” though ‘the city still 

retains an antique and venerable aspect; and its network of 
narrow streets, without apparent plan or regularity, covers the same 
wide area as in the days of York’s greatest prosperity.” The 
population of the Parliamentary city was, in 1861, 45,585. Alcuin 
(in the eighth century) and William of Malmesbury (in the twelfth) 
both attest the greatness and importance of York in those times. 
It had its market-guilds as far back as the reign of Stephen, and 
a charter of John confirms to the guild of merchants at York all 
the privileges which they and their “ houses” had before enjoyed. 
It was long famous for its manufacture of woollen goods, and in 
the times of Henry II. and Henry III. the weavers of York paid a 
considerable farm for their privileges, and the manufacture was 
flourishing in the reign of Henry VIII. There is now consider- 
able traffic on the Ouse. The ancient walls by which the city is 
still surrounded are believed to have been erected by Edward I. 
in 1280. York is a borough by prescription. Its earliest extant 
charter is of the reign of Henry II. Afterwards, till the Muni- 
cipal Corporations’ Act of William IV., it was governed by 
charters of Charles Il. and George IV. ‘The special title of Lord 
Mayor was conferred on the chief magistrate of York by 
Richard II, in 1389. The city sent two members to the House of 
Commons in the forty-ninth of Henry III., and continuously from 


{ , . * . * oe a ne 
| ‘The most interesting monastic remains are those of St. M, ", 


In the subsequent period, among many other Abbey, said to have been originally founded by William Rufus: 


| at any rate, refounded in 1270 for Black Monks of the Benedic. 
tine Order. York Castle, towards the south extremity of the 
city, was originally one of the two fortresses erected by William the 
Conqueror (the second being on the other side of the Ouse), by 
only a small portion of this original eastle remains. Clifford, 
Tower is a keep added by the Conqueror, and erected on an atti. 
ficial mound. ‘The castle has now been converted into the County 
prison and hall, and new prison buildings have been added. York 
is well supplied with chapels of most Christian denominations, ang 
with schools, both unsectarian and denominational. Bishops. 
thorpe, the seat of the Archbishop, is about three miles south-eag 
from the city. 


THE SITUATION IN ROME.—VILI. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Rome, January 23, 1870, 

At last we are right in the middle of it, and now that the Springes 
have been let off in a volley, I think the most imperturbable anti. 
Infallibilist will bear testimony to the skill and self-possession with 
which the other party have laid their plans. They have walked 
straight and resolutely like men who knew where they were going 
to and what they wanted, and they treated the flutter of the 
opposition with the self-confident composure with which a spider 
bears with a fly within its web till the hour of hunger has come, 
That hour is now come, and the monster Infallibilist spider has 
begun to move with ugly seriousness towards the little active fly it 
means to gobble up. ; 

To speak seriously, there have happened during the week, and 
especially in the last two days, things likely not to be forgotten in 
the history of the Roman Church. In the beginning of the week 
one of the ablest members of the French Episcopate was despatched 
to Paris on a mission. What its precise terms were I am unable 
to say. I share my ignorance with men who should be in a position 
to have access to the best information. The secret has been kept 
here with that closeness which is truly Roman. One thing, how- 
ever, is admitted, the mission proceeded from the party which rules 
in the Vatican, and it was directed to dissipate the seeming danger 
of some demonstration from the French Government which might 
not immaterially intensify the opposition in fermentation amongst 
Bishops. There is little doubt that the spirit exhibited by the 
Bishops here has produced a very unpleasant impression in high 
quarters in Rome. It was altogether one never contemplated as pos- 
sible after the experience of obsequiousness obtained on former occe- 
sions, and it was felt that this temper would require but slight coun- 
tenance from without to acquire a force that would defy coercion. 
It was threatening to become a case of the seer blessing the enemy 
whom he had been called to curse. ‘Therefore also was it felt that 
without loss of time two things had to be done. Possible help 
from without had to be cunningly staved off, and the interval of 
respite was to be turned to account in burking outright Episcopal 
opposition in its isolation. In the mystery surrounding the 
mission to Paris I am not able to learn what actual success has 
befallen it, but certainly there is no stir here indicative 
of any action from France calculated to stay the hand of the 
Vatican. Several days subsequently to the despatch of this 
mission, long enough for the Vatican to have known what was the 
mind of those who administer France, the Bishops were regaled 
unexpectedly with a bulky volume of dogmatic propositions 
treating of the attributes of the Roman Pontiff. The Pontiff is 
therein declared to be independent of Councils. I am assured 





the reign of Edward I., the election being formerly vested in the 
corporation and freemen. | 
York Minster is too well known to require any detailed account | 
from us, which indeed would far exceed our limits of space. | 
It is said to stand on the site of a church erected by Eadwine of | 
Northumbria, the first Christian Angle King, while the present | 
building was principally erected during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. It stands in the north part of the city, and, 
except on its north side, ‘is closely hemmed in by mean-looking | 
buildings.” It is without cloisters, and is built in the form of a 
cross, with ‘‘a nave and two aisles, a transept with aisles, with a 
lantern in the centre; a choir with aisles, and vestries or chapels 
on the south side, and a chapter-house with a vestibule on the 
north side. Its principal measurements are as follows :—Length 
(internally), 524} ft.; length of transept (internal), 222 ft. ; length 
of nave, 264 ft.; length of choir, 151 ft. ; height of both, 99 ft. ; 
breadth of nave, 169ft.; height of great tower, 234 ft. : height of 
west towers, each, 196ft. ‘The crypt under a part of the choir is 


of Norman style. i 


that there exist no previous declarations in this sense of such 
emphatic distinctness. There is, however, much more in this 
volume. It travels over the whole field of questions touched upon 
by the Syllabus on the relations of the Pope with society, and 
contains, for the first time, a dogmatic and unmistakable aflirma- 
tion of the Temporal Power as forming an essential attribute of 
the Pontifical dignity. ‘The gravity of such an utterance requires 


/ no commentary. We now have before us the real substance of the 
| Council. 


In giving their approbation to the articles in this 
volume, the Bishops will solemuly confirm, as indelible principles 
in their Church, maxims and sentences that are totally incom- 
patible with modern society, and will unavoidably consecrate as 
a holy war the hostility in which the Pope stands towards Italy. 
Hitherto many Catholics have declared themselves not bound by 
the Syllabus, as being only the utterance of a Pope's individual 
opinion. If these propositions receive the sanction of the Fathers, 
such Catholics can no longer decline to recognize their binding 
force on the conscience, unless they see fit to impugn the genuineness 
of this Council and challenge the reality of its inspiration. 1 
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think that we are likely to hear something on this score before is a question for the future. It is to‘be decided by the people cf 
Jong, and that to this ground the controversy will be transferred , Ireland, after Fenianism has finished its work. What, then, is the 
when it passes from the arena of the Council Hall. work, or object, of Fenianism? I quote from the pledge of mem- 
The presentation of this startling volume has been followed | bership :—*‘ 'To establish a free and independent government on 
within four-and-twenty hours by that of the Infallibilist Address. Irish soil.” ‘This is the object, the end, of Fenianism. And it is 
For some time it had been apparently hanging fire, and great evident that the form of the free Irish government, which Fenians 
uncertainty surrounded the intentions of the prime petitioners, | contemplate, is a matter entirely subordinate to the substantial 
when unexpectedly they yesterday delivered their prayer that the fact. ‘here is no difference about the question of autonomy 
Pope should be pronounced infallible. It will not escape notice among Fenians, but there are differences in regard to the form of 
how this move dovetails into the one made the day before. ‘The the Irish government of the future. ‘There is a monarchical party 
whole thing fits admirably together. The Council having | as well as a republican ; and the former is not less influential than 
before it official theses in definition of the Pope's attri- the latter, for large numbers of the most noisy republicans do not 
butes, it is quite in order that now Bishops who have | know the difference between a republic and a constitutional mon- 
particular views on this head should bring them forward. | archy, and always confound democracy with republicanism. 
What is, however, not in accordance with the usual dilatory There was a decided effort made in the early years of Fenianism 
forms of business is the marvellous expeditiousness with | to convert the movement into a republican propaganda, but this 
which the motion is to be disposed of. I am assured, on authority | effort has long since been discontinued. Nationalists in Ireland 
I cannot think untrustworthy, that the Commission empowered to | were at one time pledged to a republic “ virtually established,” 
sanction private motions has been summoned for to-day, and is | and when James Stephens was asked, *“* Where is the Irish 
sitting probably at this very moment, so that when the Bishops | Republic?” he replied, ** I am the Irish Republic.” You can from 
meet to-morrow a decision may already have been taken. I dare | this understand why it was sought to commit the Fenians to repub- 
say the story will sound to you incredible, and you will put it to | licanism. ‘There are some men who conceive that they have a 
the charge of my evil-disposed credulity. I give it you as I | chance of a presidency, but they know that they have none of a 
received it, not lightly on hearsay authority, and if I should have! crown. ‘This is the secret of the glorification of republics by such 
to correct my statement, it will only be a new proof of how diffi- | men as Kossuth, Mazzini, Castelar, and Blane. 
cult it is in Rome to learn the truth. Meanwhile, it is curious to| Having stated the fact that all Fenians are not republicans, and 
inquire what course is open to those Bishops who are united in | that the republican form is not essential to the consummation of 
opposition to what is going on. ‘There can be no disputing the | the Fenian work, I am now in a position to call your attention to 
fact that they have been outmanceuvred. For several days they have | another fact, which is—that separation from England is not a neces- 
been waiting for the Infallibilists to make their demonstration, | sary condition precedent to the establishment of a free government 
with the idea of their stepping forward with a counter one, and | on Irish soil. Repeal of the Union is a measure which would 
now they find themselves, to their surprise, likely to be altogether | serve neither England nor Ireland, and it certainly finds no favour 
outstripped and the whole job concluded before they have even got among Fenians. Its only advocate, so far as I know, is Mr. John 
under weigh. ‘The want of organization, which has from the first | Martin, the late candidate for Longford. You have rightly ex- 
paralyzed effective action, has again made itself felt on this occa- | pressed what must be the feeling of all who take a statesmanlike 
sion. If all the Bishops, without cistinction of nation, had adopted | view of repeal,—that England would rather consent to separation ; 
one declaration and signed it, they would have been ready with an | and you added, what must be the feeling of every Englishman, 
imposing demonstration. As it is, some are ready and some are | that England would never consent to separation, for it would be 
not. The Germans, I believe, have their address signed, as also | ruinous to her. 
the French, and it is believed that both will be in the Pope’s| ‘Then you threw out the suggestion that Jreland must organize 
hands to-day. As regards the number of Bishops who have sub- | within the Empire. Let me amend it by “ within the Union,” and 
scribed or are pledged to subscribe this anti-infallibilist manifes- | [ think I do not misrepresent your idea, while it enables me to tell 
tation, I hear different statements. My impression is that the | you that there are Fenians who are very willing to organize their 
number is greater than I had anticipated. What is still more to | Irish government within the Union; that is to say, by letting the 
the point is that I cannot hear of any defections, now that matters | present legislative union remain in all essentials undisturbed. 
have come to close quarters. A forlorn hope these Bishops may, | And, let me add, that if this much would be conceded by the 
very probably, prove to be, but at all events there is no symptom | dominant island, Ireland would very soon be really contented with 
of their turning tail and bolting from their work. On the con- | the connection of the two countries, and instead of being the 
trary, it seems to me that under growing difficulties and dangers | opprobrium and chronic difficulty of the English Government, would 
these men are also growing in spirit, a spirit not merely of com- | become the staunch friend of England, and be interested equally 
bativeness, but of intelligence and principle. ‘The ground of oppor- | with England in the maintenance of the greatness, prosperity, and 
tuneness has been now left deliberately behind by more than one | glory of the Empire. 
prelate who, when he came here, had no intention of going beyond. While Ireland is a subject, treated as such, ruled as such, she 
One word of personal explanation. You think I exaggerate in | cannot be expected to care for the welfare of her mistress, except 
my calculation as to the creation of Bishops ix partibus. I said | that mistress has treated her with uniform kindness and justice. 
nearly, not over, a hundred had been named since the Bull of | But were Ireland raised to the position of a sister, a younger sister 
Indiction. I am informed that the exact number is eighty-nine.* | even, the case would be quite different. Hitherto, it will be 
AN ENGLISHMAN IN ROME. | admitted, Ireland has not had the same amount of control over 
—=—= : her own affairs which England enjoys over English affairs. What 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. hinders freland’s autonomy ? English domination. ‘These two 
cannot be reconciled ; but England might be contented with pre- 
cedence, to which her comparative superiority entitles her, and 
treat Ireland for the future as a sister, instead of as a slave. At 
present Ireland is governed in the same way as Cornwall is 
governed in respect of her relation to England. What Irish 
nationalists want is that Ireland should manage her own local 
affairs uncontrolled by English legislators. And they can discern 
but two methods which would work whereby this can be accom- 
plished,—separation or federation. 
It is to the latter that I would invite your serious attention, 
since it affords an arrangement by which an Irish government 





_— —~<+>— _ 
A VERY MODERATE FENIAN. 
(To THE EpiTorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)} 
Sir,—I am a Fenian; but [ trust that this will not prevent you 
giving a due hearing to what I have to say. In the Spectator the 
case of Ireland has been discussed with an amount of knowledge 
and fairness which cannot be paralleled in any other English jour- 
ual. The conclusions at which you arrive do not always coincide 
with mine, and sometimes I think you mistaken in regard to facts | 
on which your conclusions are based. 1, however, do not ask to 
controvert anything, or to state the case of Ireland from the Fenian 
point of view, but only to lay before you a fact which is import- might be organized ** within the Union,” leaving all matters of 
Imperial interest—such as those relating to tariffs, army, navy, 





ant in reference to the solution of the Irish question. 

English journals have formed the mistaken notion of Fenianism | public loans, foreign relations, and the succession to the throne— 
that it is identical with republicanism and with separation from |to be regulated by the Imperial Parliament, constituted as at 
England. ‘The truth is that the fm of government which should | present. But, in addition, an Irish Parliament might also be 
be adopted for Ireland, were she once free to arrange this for her- | created, to dispose of business affecting Ireland alone. ‘Those who 
self, is held to be beyond the province of Fenianism altogether. It | dread a precedent like that of disestablishment being extended to 


: there hed been apparentiy pe England should be advocates of federal union. You yourself, 





* [Very likely:—but we merely remarked tha : aft : s 
material increase. ‘The eighty-nine have ouly wiken the place of others deceased. | possessing an intimate acquaintance with the real wants of your 
The number of Bishops én partibus do not appear by the Diario to be more numerous as ‘ } ants of Ireland 

», Spectator , | metropolis, such as | claim to possess of the real wants of Ireland, 


Man usual,—Ep, Spectat 
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suggest that there should be created a metropolitan parliament, 
with full control over the local affairs of what De Quincey called 
*¢ the nation of London.” Why not, then, join me in advocating 
for Ireland such a local legislature as you see that London requires ? 
Treland requires it still more urgently. But let both receive power 
of self-government ; and let Ireland, instead of being a province, 
be a municipality, in the Roman sense of the term. 
I will not weary you by pointing out the advantages to Ireland 
of a federal union, instead of the present provincial union with 
England. It is enough to suggest that Ireland would find herself 
transformed by it, that the antagonism between the two countries 
would cease, and that England herself would derive inestimable 
advantages from the fact of Ireland’s pacification. But no redress 
of special grievances can make the Irish people changed in heart 
towards England except a redress of the political grievance of 
foreign rule. The susceptibilities of a people are surely deserving 
of some consideration. It is, indeed, the duty of every English 
statesman to consider the welfare of the Empire before anything 
else. But would not the pacification of Ireland be a grand advan- 
tage tothe Empire? And can any way be conceived for pacifying 
Ireland which does not involve a change in the way in which she 
is governed? Either you must change it in the direction of repres- 
sion and coercion, or in the direction of liberality and autonomy. 
It is for England to say which. Fenians take a languid interest in 
tenant-right because it is a move in the latter direction, and for no 
other reason. But if Mr. Gladstone were to decide to let tenant- 
right alone, and instead give us federal self-government, you 
would find the whole Irish question instantaneously solved, and 
the raison d'ctre of Fenianism would be gone.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Jersey City, N. J., January 10, 1870. F. S. 


PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Before replying to ‘* A Subscriber,” will you allow me to 
correct a serious misprint in my former letter, as a correction 
I sent you a fortnight ago has apparently miscarried? ‘The 
name of ‘ Bishop JJoriarty” was substituted for ** Bishop Maret.” 
It is the latter prelate who insists, in his recent work on the 
General Council, on the necessary moral connection between the 
infallibility and the impeccability of the Pope. As regards * A 
Subscriber's ” second letter :— 

1. Lam, of course, familiar with the distinction drawn between 
the Pope ‘as a private doctor,” and the Pope speaking ex cathedrda. 
But your correspondent persists in forgetting that there are not 
one, but twenty opinions among ‘‘ approved theologians ” as to the 
conditions of an ex cathedrd judgment. On any common-sense 
view, the solemn decisions of Stephen VII., Sergius II., Leo IX., 
Gregory VII., Urban II., and Innocent IL, referred to in my 
former letter, on the invalidity of simoniacal or schismatical 
ordinations, were ex cathedrd, as they were certainly public and 
official decisions. If ‘*the Church had not as yet pronounced a 
decision ” on the subject, she thereby </id pronounce one, supposing 
the Pope to be her infallible mouthpiece. 

2. It matters nothing to the validity of a dogmatic decree of 
the Council of Constance, confirmed by two successive Popes, how 
many rival Popes or ‘‘ pretenders” there were at the beginning of 
the Council. But your correspondent is peculiar, not to say 
singular, in holding that there was then ‘xo certain Pope, but 


. . a 
| the proceedings of the Council are wrapt in impenetrable secrecy? 
| If the English Parliament were to be conducted with as much 
mystery as the Council, how would it be possible for those who 
have to write on the subject to avoid mistakes? But, Secondly, on 
all essential points, surely the great mass of their information, and 
that which has been most strenuously denied by the Ultramontane 
Press, has been proved to be incontestably true. The strange 
restrictions on freedom and publicity, the wide divergence ot 
opinion, the fact of an opposition, the determination to brip 
forward the dogma of the Pope’s infallibility, and the determing. 
tion to resist it,—every one of these statements, on all of which 
the Protestant correspondents have agreed, and all of which haye 
at one time or another been denied by the extreme organs of the 
Papal Court,—are now acknowledged to be true by those very 
organs themselves. 

2. As to the question of Infallibility. I observe that whenever 
an error is pointed out in the Papal utterances of former times or 
present, the Ultramontane answer invariably is that in this instance 
there is some technical defect which deprives them of authority, 
Is not this the most entire condemnation of the whole system’ 
In each one of these cases the authority was acknowledged at the 
time. It is only when the error is discovered that the utterance jg 
declared unauthentic. If ever Catholics will admit that a decree 
which contains what is indubitably false might get to be received 
by Catholics on account of the source whence it comes, then, and 
then alone, will it be true to say that the dogma is (not only 
accepted, but) believed.—I am, Sir, &c., ANGLICANUS, 

SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—In your last number there is a remark touching the 
appointment of Suffragan Bishops which suggests a question of 
much interest and importance just now, on which perhaps you 
may find space for a few words. How far may the Crown be 
truly said to “represent” the views and interests of the laity in 
appointments to offices of dignity in the Church? Of old, no 
doubt, the Crown represented the laity, that is, the whole secular 
estate of the realm, as against a foreign despot. But what does it 
represent now, except moderation against extremes? ‘The Crown 
is surely neither historically the heir nor morally the organ of the 
old lay interest and participation in appointments. It would 
seem to represent the interest of the State in the Church regarded 
as a powerful element in the political organization of the com- 
munity, rather than the mind of the laity looking simply to the 
best interests of the Church, as a power which has to act on the 
so-called ** world” around it. In the hands of a high-minded and 
profoundly religious statesman like Mr. Gladstone, the two 
interests may be identical; but does this lie in the nature of 
the thing, or in the accident of the man? Is not the politician's 
interest in the Church quite a different thing from that of the 
body which we understand by the laity, and would not his action 
in the majority of cases differ widely from their action, if they 
were left free to consider from within what would best serve the 
interests and forward the work of the Church ? 

It may seem to some that, as a Nonconformist, unable to see the 
beauty or the power of the political organization of the Church, 
I am exercising myself in matters outside my sphere. But we 
Nonconformists watch these movements with deep interest. We 








only three pretenders.” ‘The Council itself, in common with the 
overwhelming majority of the Church, recognized John XXIIL. as | 
certainly Pope until, for his breach of his oath of obedience and | 
his many crimes, it had formally deposed him. 

3. It is fruitless to argue about generalities, and I cannot ask | 
for space in your columns to disprove in detail the monstrous | 
assumption, for such I am convinced it is, that ‘ almost all | 
Catholics” believe in papal infallibility,—though it would not | 
prove the opinion to be true, if it were so. Quod semper is quite | 
as essential a note of Catholic doctrine as quod ab omnibus.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A Carnoiic Reaper. | 


THE (ECUMENICAL COUNCIL. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—May I be allowed to make a few remarks, suggested by the | 
letters of some of your ‘‘ Subscribers,” and also (with all respect 
for their general tone) by some of your own leading articles ? 
1, I see many complaints of the contradictions in the letters | 
of the English correspondents from Rome. It is no concern 
of mine to defend their accuracy. First, however, if they 
are inaccurate, the blame should be put on the right head. How | 





is it possible that there should not be inaccuracies in detail, when i article, alluding to the opposition of the Slavs in Cis-Leithania 


think that we have some light to offer, we are quite sure that we 
have much light to receive. ‘lhe working-out of the grand 
experiment in Ireland is of especial interest. May we not find 
some action of the laity there in Church affairs, not only accidentally, 
but essentially different from the interest and action of the Crown? 
—lI an, Sir, &c., J. BALpwin Browy. 


THE CABINET CRISIS IN VIENNA. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Under the above heading your issue of last Saturday has 
an article on which I trust you will allow me space for a few 
remarks. First, I must ask where the writer of that article found 
authority for the astounding statement that in Cis-Leithania (as it 
is now the fashion to call the non-Hungarian portion of the 
Austrian Empire) ‘‘the Germans are as nineteen to eleven in 
numbers”? ‘The newest issue of the Almanac de Govha—quoting 
from a German statistical work published last year in Vienna— 
gives the German population in the Western Crown Lands and 
countries a total of 7,230,000; and the Slavonic inhabitants of 
the same a total of 11,556,000! This completely disposes of the 
numerical preponderance of the Germans. ‘The writer of the 
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oD the strictly centralizing policy of the Vienna Govern- 
ment, further says:—‘‘ The centralists are not in any way 
r a plea that revolt against them is revolt 
against oppression. They refuse to Bohemians and Galicians no 
privilege which we grant to Welshmen or Highlanders, All 
classes and provinces elect their members in the same way ; all 
enjoy the same liberties ; all are equally admissible to every office 
and post in the service of the State.” These assertions are un- 
happily entirely opposed to facts. In Bohemia and Moravia the 
electoral laws are flagrantly unjust to the Czechs, and since the 
first assembling of the Diets of those countries in 1867, according 
to the octroyé February constitution of that year, these unjust 
electoral laws have been repeatedly and emphatically, though 
vainly, protested against by patriotic nobles and the repre- 
sentatives of Czechist towns and districts. ‘The Bohemian 
delegates to the Reichsrath in the first instance only accepted 
the new Constitution on condition that no injury to their 
State-rights should therefrom obtain, and that the central Par- 
liament should be composed of representatives of all the Crown 
Lands, Hungary included. In the “ Engerer Reichsrath ” 
(as the Parliament subsequently was called), in which for a 
time these delegates sat, in consequence of the inequitable electoral 
laws in Bohemia, and of bureaucratic pressure, 1,700,000 Germans 
had 43 representatives, whereas 3,000,000 Czechs had but 11! 
Further, in respect to the absence of oppression on the part of the 
German centralizing Government, is the writer of the article in 
question ignorant that a state of siege has latterly prevailed for 
eighteen months in the Bohemian capital, and that it only came 
to an end about ten months ago? Since the advent to power of 
Dr. Herbst as Minister of Justice, in Prague alone 156 persons 
have been condemned to prison (Kerkerstrafe) forspolitical offences, 
and the sum of the imprisonments, lumped together, amounts 
to upwards of one hundred years ; fifty-six other individuals have 
been condemned to ‘ detention” for periods taken together 
amounting to 29 years. ‘Thes? condemnations have been chiefly 
for “ Press offences,” many of the most trifling character, brought 
before venal and subservient tribunals. Had there been trials by 
jury, I fully believe that in no one instance could the Government 
have obtained a conviction. So little real freedom of the press is 
there still in Bohemia, that the only decidedly out-speaking organ 
of the Bohemian patriots is the Correspondance Tehique, published 
in Berlin. 

Into the question of federalism in Austria, or more correctly to 
express the views of non-German politicians, of the continuity of 
historical rights and of self-government without detriment to 
central power, I cannot venture to enter, without requiring more 
space than you could possibly grant. I must be content to say, 
however, that to compare the claim to autonomy of the Kingdom 
of Bohemia with a like claim on the part of the Orkneys, York- 
shire, or Cornwall issimply absurd. Bohemia possesses State-rights 
legally as sound as those of Hungary. It has, more than any 
country on the Continent of Europe, its well-defined geographical 
boundaries, and the present Emperor of Austria, moreover, is the 
first of the House of Hapsburg who, as King of Bohemia, has not 
been crowned at Prague. 

As for the danger to the German element in Cis-Leithania, “ the 
attempt which would be made in Bohemia to crush down a more 
civilized minority” if the system of strict centralization were 
departed from, I have only to observe that the eight million 
Austro-Germans can have but?little faith in their boasted civiliza- 
tion and ‘‘ mission,” supported as that civilization is by, and 
derived as it mainly is from, the {thirty million outside Germans, 
with whom they are in close contact, if they really fancy 
it would be endangered were equal political rights and 
ample means of education in their own languages (now 
not allowed) to be granted to Czecks and other Slavonic 
populations. Two of the Viennese newspapers (Die Presse 
and Der Wanderer) have just had admirable articles on this bug- 
bear of danger to German civilization which the venal and well- 
subsidized Government Press is daily holding before the eyes of 
timid Philisters. ‘This self-interested party manceuvre is suffi- 
ciently understood by all Austro-Germans of superior education 
and uprightness of character. 

The fear of making my communication too Jong checks me 
from commenting further on the article in your last issue. Much 
I regret that for this reason I must omit an extract from a power- 
ful and eloquent speech on the present crisis made on the 18th 
inst. in the Vienna Reichsrath by Count Diirkheim, a representa- 
tive of a German constituency. I will merely state that, appeal- 
ing to facts, with scathing criticism and unflinching logic he 
exposes the policy of the Giskra-Herbst Government, and of the 


giving cause fo 





narrow-minded ruthless party which supports it; denounces the 
“social and material monopoly” they uphold in the name only of 
Liberalism ; shows it to be utterly opposed to real freedom ; and 
declares that the power and supremacy which this party bureau- 
cratically wields is merely distinguishable from pure despotism 
by not emanating from one head only.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. R. Noe. 
BOOKS. 
~~~ 
MADAME ELISABETH.* 

Tue memory of Madame Elisabeth had almost faded from the 
minds of this, the second generation born since her tragical death, 
when the publication of a volume of her letters roused consider- 
able interest among the lovers of historical biography, and gave 
life and colour to the dim figure which had vanished in the gloom 
of the Temple, and whose very tomb it had been impossible to 
identify. In Cléry’s memoirs, and in prints and pictures relative 
to the family group which met so awful, and personally so un- 
deserved a fate, Elisabeth appears as the gentle supporter of her 
brilliant sister-in-law ; but until M. Feuillet de Conches published 
her correspondence with certain of the ladies nearest to her person, 
and closely allied to her by friendship, she could scarcely be said 
to have for us a substantive existence. Since then, the two thick 
volumes given to tie world by M. de Beauchesne, and bearing 
date of last year, give as complete a picture as can be 
desired of a very admirable nature, firmly built, and capable of 
achieving a separate reputation for itself, bat for the simple 
directness of purpose which caused it to utterly disregard all praise 
and all social success. 

The Court of the Bourbon Kings of France at all times con- 
tained the most singular diversity of character within the bosom of 
the Royal family itself. Something in the blood seemed to run 
to extremes of virtue or of vice. Louis XIV., after a life of very 
lax morality, ended by an old age of strict devotion ; his son, the 
Grand Dauphin, was a non-entity, but his grandson, the Duc de 
Bourgogne, Fénélon’s pupil, inspired the highest hopes from the 
virtuous promise of his youth. His early death and the long 
minority of the boy Louis XV., under a vicious Regent, prepared 
the fatal reign which was to cost France all her chance of steady 
national development. But nothing in authentic history is more 
amazing and more touching than the contrast of the two lives led 
at Versailles by Louis XV. and by his wife and children. Marie 
Leczinska, daughter of Stanislaus, the dethroned King of Poland, 
was a truly good woman; whether she was also a sensible one 
is a difficult matter to judge of. Her portraits are very 
characteristic, showing a plain face, and 
eyes of considerable intelligence. But even supposing she was 
narrow and bigoted, as the Liberal writers of the period aflirmed, 
her husband was enough to make her so. She could but stiffen 
herself against the flood of immorality surging about her; and a 
hard lot was hers, for it appears true that in the beginning of 
their married life her husband was really attached to her, and 
that, like many weak affectionate natures, the beginning of evil 
had forhim no end. It was a miserable Court intrigue which first 
plotted the young king’s moral ruin, and from thenceforth Marie 
Leczinska had to uphold her own dignity and the purity of her 
family circle against fearful odds. She had eight daughters and 
one son. Of the daughters, one married a prince of Spain, an- 
other became a Carmelite nun, two or three died, the others grew to 
middle age at Versailles. When the Revolution came two were still 
living, Mesdames Adelaide and Victoire. ‘They got away to Rome 
with some difficulty, were received with open arms, and there, in an 
old Roman palace, they spent their remaining years. Marie 
Leczinska’s only son, the ‘Good Dauphin,” died of consumption 
at the age of 36. This man was so strangely unlike his father, 
was so religious, so industrious, so single-hearted, that one won - 
ders as one reads of him what special providence had guarded him 
in that terrible atmosphere of the Court. He was the father, by 
Marie Joséphe de Saxe, of many children, three of whom were 
Kings of France. Elisabeth was the youngest, and had lost father 
and mother before she was four years old. 

The poor little child thus left lonely was so delicate that small 
hopes were entertained of rearing her. She was given, with her 
elder sister Clotilde, into the hands of Madame de Marsan, the 
Royal governess. Clotilde was nearly five years the oldest, and 
one of those good little girls with whom everything goes well. She 
lived to espouse the Prince of Sardinia, to be a wanderer over 

* La Vie de Madame Elisabeth; Saur de Louis XV/. Par M. A. de Beauchesne. 
Paris: Henri Plon. 
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Europe in the times when the old Legitimate thrones were sub- 
verted, and to befinally entitled ‘‘ venerable” by the Catholic Church. 
But in proportion as Clotilde was good, Elisabeth was naughty. 
Passionate and obstinate was this Royal Mite, scolding her maids, 
and declaring that princesses need not tease themselves to learn, as 
they had always somebody to think forthem. In Marie Antoinette’s 
letters, she makes kindly mention of this little sister-in-law, who 
was intelligent, but so unmanageable. The child was jealous of 
Clotilde because it was natural that Madame de Marsan should 


prefer the tractable pupil, but the eldest sister lavished all her | 


tenderness upon the younger one, and was the first strong influence 
which bore upon Elisabeth for good. In the year 1770, Clotilde 
made her first Communion, and according to the etiquette of 
the French Court she quitted on that day the simple dress of 
her childhood, and put on the stately attire of a princess, cushioned 
and powdered hair, hoop, stomacher, and the tout-ensemble of the 
time to which we are accustomed in Sir Joshua’s pictures. 

Her governess, anxious to change the little Elisabeth's natural 
difficulties into the virtues which lay near akin, now sent for a 
widow lady, once a pupil at St. Cyr’s, then living in retirement 
at Alsace, to assist her in her charge. Not only had Madame de 
Mackau a firm and commanding character, by which to work on 
Elisabeth's sensible but obstinate nature ; but she had one young 
daughter of her own, two years older than the one and younger 
than the other princess, and the three were henceforth educated 
together under a strict maternal rule. This daughter became 
Madame de Bombelles, Elisabeth’s dear friend in youth, and con- 
stant correspondent when later life separated them. It is by this 
friendship that the memory of both survives in its freshness. 

The three young girls received a good education. It was the 
time when the Galtons at Barr, and the Edgworths in Ireland, and 
Mr. Day in England, and many others whose projects have been 
less known, were all energetically alive to the necessity of good 
teaching. Accordingly, we find the same current in the Court of 
France. Elisabeth learned botany from the King’s physician, Lemon- 
nier, a remarkable man ; she read Plutarch, and acted little plays, 
besides, of course, being taught all the regular routine. She often 
went to visit the young ladies of St. Cyr, and her childhood passed 
happily up to the year 1777, marked by two great events, her own 
first communion, and the marriage of her sister Clotilde. It was 
the Count de Viry (married later to an English wife, the daughter 
of Lord Sandwich, and sister of the eminent barrister Basil 
Montagu) who came to fetch the young bride. She bade a formal 
adieu at Versailles to the King and Queen, but Elisabeth went 
with her as far as Choisy, and her brother also followed privately. 
On the 28th of August they both parted from their Clotilde. She 
never saw either of them again. Elisabeth fell ill of grief, and 
Marie Antoinette wrote to her mother that she feared learning to 
love the child too much, ‘since I feel for her sake, and taking 
warning by my aunts, that it is essential that she should not remain 
to be an old maid in this country.” 

When Elisabeth was about fifteen, projects of marriage were afloat 
for her. Portugal was seriously talked of, but the negotiations came 
to nothing. Then the Duc d’Aosta was proposed, but French 
pride objected to marrying a daughter of France to a younger 
son. Lastly, the Emperor of Austria, Joseph II., was said to have 
greatly admired her when he paid a visit incognito to his sister 
the Queen, but the anti-Austrian party at Court prevented any 
result. Nor did Elisabeth ever seem to have an anxious moment 
in regard to herself and her establishment. All her letters show 
her living for others, wrapped up in their interests and acting as 
counsellor and friend. Mademoiselle de Mackau, married to M. de 
Bombelles, Mademoiselle de Causaus, who became Madame de 
Raigecourt, and the young and lively Mademoiselle de la Briffe, 
who became the Marquise de Moutiers, were her three intimates. 
The last was her ** cher demon,” alternately petted and scolded by 
the Princess, and the constant object of an almost maternal 

selicitude. 

The King, in the year 1781, bought from the Princesse de 
Guéméné a small estate on the outskirts of Versailles, named Mon- 
treuil; and gave it to Madame Elisabeth for her own, on the con- 
dition that until she had attained the age of twenty-five she was to 
continue to sleep at the palace. She was enchanted with her new 
acquisition, went there with her ladies early every morning, 
worked, read, walked, and looked after the poor ; and after family 
prayers in common returned in the evening to Versailles. She 
spent much time in this, her own home, during the next nine 
years; the place still remains, almost in its former state, and 


M. de Beauchesne has accumulated in regard to then sum 
/& quantity of correspondence, anecdotes, and political matter 
| He reproaches the King for want of firmness, and says that on the 
| first occasion of the invasion of Versailles, Elisabeth counselled the 

repression of the insurrection by force. She was undoubtedly in 
the right. At that moment, when the nobles were giving up thejp 
privileges, and the King was amply disposed to take the place of 
a constitutional monarch, the Government ought certainly to haye 
enforced tranquillity with the strong hand of power. It was sheer 
weakness to let the constitutional party be over-ridden by the 
roughs. Priceless as may be the substantial changes in the lay 
wrought by the great Revolution, they were brought about 
unnaturally, and after a lapse of seventy years the Government of 
France at the present day is so utterly rootless a thing, that the 
first wind bringing disease and death upon its wings may cause its 
overthrow ; while local liberty, and the natural premiums on local 
activity which in England are of the very essence of our political 
life, are cut down so low that one doubts if they ever can be 
efficaciously revived again. 

It is in its vivid portraiture of pre-revolutionary times that the 
Life of Madame Elisabeth has its chief interest for us. The story 
of the imprisonment of the Temple, so pathetically told in itg 
freshness by the valet Cléry, is familiar to us all from childhood, 
and so are the previous acts of the departure of the Royal family 
from Versailles, taking seven hours for the weary route, and their 
fruitless flight to Varennes. M. de Beauchesne says that on leay- 
ing Versailles, Elisabeth leaned out to catch a last glimpse of the 
tree-tops of Montreuil, and when playfully said by the King to be 
saluting her home, answered, * Sire, [am bidding it adieu.” In 
fact, from the beginning of the troubles Elisabeth seems to have 
had a prescience of the end. She had bade adieu to Madame de 
Bombelles while still at Versailles, her friend being called to join 
her husband in Germany. ‘‘Had I known,” said Madame de 
Bombelles, later, ‘*that I should never have seen her again, | 
should have fallen dead at her feet.” When lodged in a seni- 
imprisonment at the Tuileries, then a desolate place, full of gloomy 
old furniture, and uninhabited since the early part of the reign of 
Louis XLV., Elizabeth will not hear of Madame de Raigecourt, 
who is enceinte, coming to share her danger. So long as pen and 
ink are left to her, she writes to ‘“*mon cher demon ” with her 
usual sweetness. But thereis no hint of hope in her letters. Yet 
her only complaint is of being lodged on the ground-floor looking 
into the court, where the mob came and stared through the win- 
dows, and several market-women even broke in. ‘The King moved 
her into the Pavillon de Flore, which she occupied for many 
months. It is now taken down, and a huge new pavilion erected, 
said to be destined for Napoleon’s private rooms. So long as it 
existed, it was often pointed to as the scene of Elisabeth's sad 
sojourn. Even the market-women called her ‘ the St. Genevieve 
of the Tuileries.” Of her many heroisms, of her throwing herself 
in front of Marie Antoinette, exclaiming, “ I am the Queen !” when 
the mob were striking at her sister; of her comfortings on the dread- 
ful night when the Dauphin was taken away out of his bed ; of her 
partings from brother and brother’s wife, and all the rest of the 
piteous tale, nothing is to us so pathetic and so genuinely good as 
her sedulous cheerful care of the young niece who was for many 
months her sole charge. In later life, Madame d’Angouléme said 
that her aunt never broke down, never complained, never suffered 
her to be idle through all those dreary days. One feels it must 
have been owing to her that the young girl’s reason kept steady on 
its throne. At length, one night, came the officers again ; and this 
time they they took Elisabeth away (it was in May, 1794), leaving 
the unfortunate child to the horrors of solitude. 

The Princess was tried and condemned at the Conciergerie for 
various imaginary crimes ; inciting massacres, teaching her nephew 








to hate and revenge himself upon the people; and so on. Twenty- 
three men aud women were condemned on the same day. When 
taken to the guillotine, they were seated on a bench, and sum- 
moned one by one; Elisabeth last of all. Each woman asked to 
kiss her, each man came up to her and bowed. ‘Ihe scene is 
described by a concierge, who stood close by, and another 
woman told of the wonderful prayers and consolations by which 
the Princess strengthened her fellow-sufferers. ‘I'wo were lads of 
twenty, one of whom had his mother with him. Close by the 
guillotine stood a cart with two immense panniers: the heads 
were put into one, the bodies into the other. Elisabeth's, dressed 
in all its clothes, was at the top. ‘The cart was driven away 
past the Madeleine, where the cemetery was full, by the Rue 


belongs to a proprietor who respects the memory of the Princess | St. Lazare, and up the Rue du Rocher, to a field near the 
sufficiently to take a pleasure in preserving the relics of her resi- | Pare Monceaux, where many victims already lay and many 


dence as intact as possible. 


j were yet to come. 


Malesherbes and several members of his 
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family had been guillotined some days previously, and Danton 
with fourteen of his party were there. Arrived at the cemetery, 
or rather field, for a part of the ground still retained traces 
of the furrow and the spade, the bodies were stripped, and laid 
in a large fosse, with about six inches of earth between. The 
digger intended to take special note of where he laid the corpse of 
Madame Elisabeth; and at the Restoration various depositions 
were taken in the hope of identifying and removing her remains. 
But, as may be imagined, it was found to be impossible; and 
Louis XVIII., sceptical by disposition, and not feeling very 
certain that the bodies so solemnly removed to St. Denis were 
veritably those of his brother and Marie Antoinette, ceased 
from endeavours to certify that of his sister Elisabeth. 
It would have been only natural to have set aside the 
whole piece of ground as a memorial, to have planted it with 
trees and flowers, and consecrated it to the illustrious dead. 
Strange to say, this was not done. ‘The horrors of the guillotine 
and the sorrows of exile had broken through the habit of tender 
respect which the French pay to the grave. In many cases, 
relations did not even know to which one of the cemeteries of 
Paris the victims of a particular day had been taken. This par- 
ticular piece of ground, which went originally by the name of the 
Champ du Christ, had been closed at the end of two years, and the 
great gate opened in the town wall to admit the carts had been 
built up. ‘The place had sunk into silence and oblivion, and when 
it was found impossible to identify Madame Elisabeth, it was 
allowed so to remain. After a further lapse of years part was 
sold; buildings were erected on speculation, and when bones were 
dug up among the foundations, the inhabitants of the Faubourg 
could not imagine whence they came ; all memory of the Revolution- 
ary graveyard had passed away. Lately, in making the upper 
part of the Boulevard Malesherbes, a quantity more bones were 
found. ‘These were carefully removed to the catacombs. ‘This is 
all that can ever be known of the grave of Elisabeth. 

We turn to the dire sorrow caused by her death. When the 
Prince of Piedmont learnt what had happened, he went to his 
wife, holding a crucifix in his hands, and said, * It is necessary to 
make a great sacrifice.” Clotilde, who had so loved her little 
sister, and who must have suffered agonies of suspense during the 
long imprisonment of the ‘Temple, guessed in a moment what he 
Rallying her courage, she answered, ‘* The sacrifice is 
made,” and fell fainting at her husband’s feet. On that day a 
religious ceremony was appointed to take place. It was pro- 
posed to postpone it; but Clotilde came to herself, insisted on 
going through with it, and walked dry-eyed to the church, praying 
as she went, while the people who saw her pass wept from com- 
passion. A servant walked close behind, fearing she would 
fall; but she went steadily through the whole, until on her 
return to the palace she took to her bed. It is a little trait of 
the strange firmness of the women of that generation. 

At Wartegg, in Switzerland, were the family of the De Bom- 
belles. A newspaper brought the news, which flew like wildfire 
through the castle. Its mistress had not left her room; and a 
servant came in, uttering with tears the words, ‘ Madame 
Elisabeth!” Madame de Bombelles cried out, and fell back 
motionless on her pillow. Her husband ran into the room, brought 
back breath and motion, but only to hear her break into a fear- 
ful fit of laughter. M. de Bombelles, cried out, ‘* The children, the 
children!” ‘The little things ran and flung themselves on to their 
mother’s bed; and gradually the laughter changed into sobs. 
Madame de Raigecourt and Madame de Moutiers, the two next 
dearest to the dead princess, wrote, one to the niece, the other to 


meant. 





the brother. The answer, dated from Vienna, of Marie Thérése, 
and the reply of Louis XVIII. to his sister's ‘cher demon,” are 
both given. They are stiff in wording, but human language 
deals ill with catastrophes which surpass ordinary human experi- 
ence. ‘Those who frequently saw Madame d’Angouléme in later 
life, say that though excellently kind and good, she never lost a 
certain abrupt harshness of manner, as if the springs of grace 
had been early broken by the frightful sorrows she had undergone. 

Here we leave M. de Beauchesne and his task. We have 
preferred to analyze the contents of the book, rather than to give 
translated extracts, which would lose their savour by losing the 
clear, expressive French in which Elisabeth wrote. ‘These two 
Volumes are a book for a permanent library ; they are also a book 
for the young, since the story which they tell is as noble as any | 
one of Plutarch’s lives. It was no ordinary spirit which, when | 
confronted, after long months of depressing imprisonment, with a | 
Tow of accusers and judges, twenty in number, and asked her name, 
replied with quietness, *‘I am named Elisabeth Marie de France, | 
sister of Louis XVI., aunt of Louis XVII, your King.” | 





they were required. 


THE NAVAL OPERATIONS IN THE PARAGUAYAN 
WAR.* 
Towarps the end of 1865, Captain Kennedy was ordered out 
to the South American station to take command of Her Majesty's 
gunboat Spider,—a tiny little craft carrying one 100-pounder 
Armstrong, and looking, as he puts it, ‘all gun,” then lying 
off Monte Video. After a month or two employed there, in 
company with his brother officers of the British Squadron, in 
eating bad dinners in stuffy hotels, with the thermometer at 
100 deg., growling at the heat and vile smells of the town, 
strolling about the plaza, drinking mat’, flirting, and falling 
victim to the many ingenious practical jokes in which the South 
American seforita of the period indulges at the expense of her 
admirers, he was suddenly ordered up the Parana, to watch over 
the interests of certain British subjects exposed to personal danger 
and risk of loss from the Paraguayan raids on Argentine territory, 
of the unpleasantness of which the residents had already had an 
opportunity of judging. The ascent of the Parana accomplished 
and all the dangers of pamperos —sudden squalls blowing from off 
the Pampas—eddying currents, shifting sand-banks, and cu/-de-sac 
channels overcome, Captain Kennedy and his big gun anchored off 
Corrientes,—Corrientes, we may mention, for the sake of those of 
our readers whose South American geography is not quite up to 
the standard of Cannon Row, being a picturesque city, the third 
largest in the Argentine Confederation, founded by the Spaniards 
in the sixteenth century, and beautifully placed on the Parana 
just below the junction of that river and its tributary the 
Paraguay. “ven here, eight hundred miles from the sea, 
this magnificent river is more than two miles broad, and 
Corrientes, from the natural advantages of its situation, being in 
full communication by water both with the sea and the interior of 
Brazil, served throughout the war as a naval and military depot 
for the allies, and an admirable basis for the naval operations in 
the Paraguay. As it turned out, Captain Kennedy was never 
called upon to intervene in any way on behalf of the interests of 
his countrymen, though much annoyed by the obstinacy of a 
handful of them, who evidently enjoyed having grievances to 
write about and a ship to protect them, and positively refused to 
remove themselves and property out of harm’s way. During his 
stay, however, which extended over several months, he be- 
came intimately acquainted with many of the Argentine 
authorities and Brazilian naval officers, and turned the local 
and personal knowledge thus acquired to good account, and 
by closely following the course of affairs after his return to 
England, he was enabled to compile a brief but concise and 
clearly told narrative of the main events of the war up to its 
virtual close in 1868. His views as to its origin and political 
bearings are naturally marked by a Brazilian bias, but with 
regard to the events of the war itself he simply speaks as a naval 
oliicer, feeling a keen interest in all matters connected with his pro- 
fession, and possessed of unusual facilities for gaining accurate in- 
formation as to the details of the naval operations in the Paraguay 
by which the war was virtually decided. On this point, indeed, 
his facts and observations are worthy of the closest attention, as 
bearing upon what is now a most important department of 
national strength. It was ‘* Uncle Sam’s web feet” that en- 
abled him over and over again to inflict heavy blows upon the 
Confederates, which, with one or two notable exceptions, they 
could neither ward off nor retaliate, and which contributed in 
great measure to cause their final defeat. Ihe lessons taught by 
the events of the great war in North America were not lost upon 
the maritime empire of the South, even at the very commence- 
ment of hostilities. ‘The Paraguayan fleet—all wooden ships— 
was so shattered in the first naval action as to be of little further 
use, desperately as those who manned it fought; and for the rest 
of the struggle, while Lopez was shut out from any accession 
of naval strength, the Brazilians were recruiting their fleet 
from the yards on the Clyde, Mersey, and ‘names, and, 
in fact, creating for themselves an ironclad navy specially 
constructed for the exigencies of the service for which 
When we contrast the melancholy failure 
of our Crimean gunboats, and the present weakness of our Navy 
in light - draught ironclads, with the sagacity and _ enter- 
prise of the Brazilian Government, which had to purchase its 
vessels 5,000 miles from the scene of action, we can only hope 
our Admiralty authorities will not fail to lay to heart the necessity 
for paying special attention to what may be termed the fluvial 
department of our Navy. Putting all other contingencies aside, 


* La Plata, Lrazil, and Paraguay during the Present War. By Commander A J. 
Kennedy, R.N. Stanford. 186%, 
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there is no nation so liable to be called upon suddenly for aggres- 
sive action in the great rivers of Asia as England, and a 
fleet such as that possessed by Brazil towards the close of 
the war, and described by Captain Kennedy, would be 
simply invaluable in such a case. Had _ half-a-dozen gunboats 
such as those with which Admiral Ignacio forced the passage of 
the Paraguay at Humaita been at our disposal in our Chinese and 
Burmese wars, they would have been far shorter, and far less 
costly both as regards men and money. And yet now, when we 
have the results of American and Brazilian experience before us, 
we doubt if the outbreak of a similar war would find us in a 
position to reap the benefits of its teaching. The doom of Lopez was 
virtually sealed when the first detachment of European-built iron- 
cladsarrived in the Paraguay. Despite all the difficulties and dangers 
of the navigation, the rapid current, shifting sandbanks, and sud- 
den rises and falls of the river, the genius of Lopez and the 
desperate valour of his people were alike unavailing against a 
fleet of gunboats which could engage their strongest batteries, shell 
their entrenchments, cut off their water supplies, defy their most 
desperate efforts at capture by boarding, and break uninjured 
through the most formidable artificial obstructions to navigation. 
Two ships alone, for example, the Lima Barros and the Bahia, 
built by Messrs. Laird of Birkenhead, were almost sufficient to turn 
the scale in favour of the allies. The former was a twin screw, 
1,340 tons, was plated with 43-inch iron, carried two 150-pound 
Whitworth guns in each of two Cowper Coles’ turrets, drew 12 
feet of water, and had made twelve knots at the measured mile. 
The Bahia was of the same school of construction, but had one 
turretonly, with two 150-pounders and drew but eight feet of water, 
Then there were two gunboats built by Messrs. Rennie, of smaller 
tonnaye, also twin screws, each carrying eight 70-pounders in two 
turrets, one at each end of the vessel, with a clear range in every 
direction. In consequence of their peculiar construction and 
lowness in the water, they had to be fitted with temporary 
wooden bows and sterns for their Atlantic transit. With 
boats like these, the passage of the batteries at Curupaiti 
and Humaita, formidable as they were, was but a question 
of time. The system ultimately adopted by the allies on both 
those occasions was admirably devised to ensure success. <A 
picked squadron of vessels with heavy armaments and of light 
draught was selected to break through obstructions and run the 
gauntlet of the fortifications, while the main body of the fleet, 
wooden vessels included, endeavoured to cripple, or at least to 
distract, the land batteries. So effective indeed were these tactics 
at Humaita, that the storming squadron was enabled to pass the 
forts in forty minutes, and with the loss of only ten wounded. 
The fortifications were so arranged that vessels ascending the 
stream were exposed to a terrific cross and raking fire at every 
point of their advance, some of the batteries being armed with 
120-pounders. Advantage was taken of a sudden rise in the river 
to dash over the bights of the chain between the supporting 
barges before the Paraguayans had been able to tighten it by 
hauling on the rope which communicated through a tunnel 
with a capstan in Humaita. As at Curupaiti, however, the 
41-inch plating proved ineffective to resist the heavier artil- 


lery of the enemy, and though a perfect protection against 
the smaller land batteries and the guns carried by the 


Paraguayan smaller wooden ships, it was to their speed 
and lowness in the water that the ironclads owed their 
impunity from damage. When they did get hit with shot of 
large calibre, the results were disastrous ; but it is no discredit to 
the gunnery of the Paraguayans that they were successful only 
in disabling two of the swift, low craft during their rapid dash 
past the batteries, ‘The batteries once passed, the ironclads were 
of course able at once to cut off the supplies which Lopez had 
previously received from the Chaco side of the river, and thus 
virtually render Humaita untenable. 

The Paraguayans, unable from the outset to cope with their 
adversaries in open naval engagements, appear to have relied as 
greatly upon fire-ships, torpedoes, and boarding attacks by night 
in their offensive operations against the allied fleet. Fire-ships, 
of course, were useless against ironclads, and although the allies 
stood in great dread of them on account of the danger to which 
their wooden ships were exposed, no great damage appears 
to have been done. Captain Kennedy, while the Spider was 


anchored at Corrientes, was under considerable apprehensions from 
this cause, and took every precaution to insure being able to get 
out of the way in case an attempt was made against the allied 
fleet stationed there; but none of the numerous “ fire-ship 
panics” ever resulted in anything. 
used 


Torpedoes, which were 


to a very great extent by the Paraguayans, seem 








| the late C. G. B, Daubeny, M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. 


a 
for some reason or other to have been singularly ineffics. 
cious. On one occasion a Brazilian boat's crew was destroyed 
while incautionsly cutting adrift a torpedo from its moorings, ang 
during the attack on Curupaiti, the Rio Janeiro, a 44-inch plata] 
casemate central battery, was shattered into fragments by a floating 
torpedo, numbers of which were launched higher up, and allowed 
to float down with the stream. It is true that on this same oega. 
sion the fleet was indebted in great measure for its safety to the 
pluck of Admiral Ignacio in choosing for the passage a dangeroys 
channel close to the enemy's works, which the Paraguayang 
never anticipating an attack from that quarter, had left uno. 
structed by infernal machines, fixed or floating. Altogether, the 
evidence as to the efficiency of torpedoes, as far as tested by 
Captain Kennedy, is far from conclusive either way, but as the 
question is one of paramount importance as affecting both fluvial 
warfare and harbour defences, the facts he has gathered are 
valuable. The Brazilian Admiral ‘Tamandare reported that he 
had found an advance guard of boats provided with long grap. 
pling hooks and long ropes most serviceable in detaching the 
machines from the floats by which they were supported, but 
this plan is full of risk to those engaged in it, and manifestly 
could not be employed at the very times and places when danger 
from torpedoes is most to be apprehended. Heavy spars fitted to 
the bows so as to project some distance ahead were useful in some 
cases in exploding torpedoes clear of the ship. One thing at least 
is certain, that they failed from the first in inspiring amongst the 
allies that terror which they have been relied upon to produce in 
an attacking enemy. ‘The night boarding attacks, so much re. 
sorted to by the Paraguayans, seem to have proved fruitless in 
every case, notwithstanding the desperation with which they were 
made. In most cases stout boarding-nets and a sharp watch were 
sufficient protection, and on the turreted ironclads the crew 
simply battened everything down and retreated into the turrets, 
whence they swept the deck with a small-arm fire through 
the loopholes, in the face of which any attempt to hold it was use- 
less. ‘The fact seems to be that in river operations gunboats such 
as those of the allied fleet are practicably irresistible, except when 
opposed by a corresponding force of similar vessels, and in that 
case victory would probably incline to the side which exhibited 
most pluck and skill in tising its ships as rams. In any case, 
however, should England have occasion to resort to warfare of 
the kind in any quarter of the globe, we trust that the lessons 
of the Paraguayan war will not have been thrown away upon us. 


POEMS ON NATURAL HISTORY.* 
Tuts is, perhaps, one of the drollest legacies ever left to the world 
by a man of science. Dr. Daubeny was a great chemist, and as 
it is truly said in the introduction, his whole life was devoted to 
science and literature; but it must surely have been as a joke and 
with an inward chuckle, not in sober earnest as his friends would 
intimate, that he collected the materials now offered to the public. 
The contents form the oddest medley imaginable. Many a poet 
or verse-maker who happens to have sung of any natural object 
on the earth, under the earth, or above it is made to do duty here, 
and Dr. Daubeny “has added some flowers of his own to the 
wreath contributed by his friends.” It is intimated that “by 
carrying out his intention Literature and Science may be made to 
join hands in furnishing some amusement and instruction.” That 
half this wish will be gratified we do not doubt, but the ‘‘ instruc- 
tion” to be gained from these /’nyitive Poems is not so obvious. 
The best portion of the volume contains specimens of ingenious 
trifling by certain doctors and professors, living and dead, wise 
enough to enjoy nonsense. Professor E. Forbes, for instance, 
sings of ‘‘the jolly young trilobite,” and among other contribu- 
tions has an ornithological romance on ‘‘ The Fate of the Dodo,” 
one stanza of which may suffice :— 
* Do-do! Monsieur de Blainville, 

Who hits very hard all the nails on his anvil, 

Maintains that the bird was a vulture rapacious, 

And neither a wader nor else gallinaceous: 

A do-do! a do-do! 

And not a cock-a-doodle-doo.” 
A Mr. Field writes a merry piece full of hard words ‘ that would 
have made Quintilian stare and gasp” on the new chemical 


nomenclature. Here are the concluding lines :— 


“Time was when Triothylamine seemed long, 
And Phosphammonium all unfit for song, 
When the soft sound of Aniline was dear, 
And fell like music upon Hofmann’s ear ; 





Collected by 


* Fugitive Poems Connected with Natural History and Physical Science, 
iS 1369. 


London: Parker and Co. 
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But now, alas! the modest Aniline 
Becomes disguised as proud Phenylamine ; 
And the long names too difficult to tell, 
Which none can read with peace and few can spell, 
Expand, each meeting as the montis go by, 
in letters alphabets can scirce supply, 
Until at length the gaspi:.¢ chemists come 
To Methyl-ethyl-amylo-puenylammonium.” 
Here, again, is a rhyme for Darwin, by an anonymous poet :— 
“In million ages lions grew from eats, 
In million ages seals tined down to sprats ; 
And black bears dabbling in the sea for play, 
Lapsed into whales, and grandly swam away.” 


And here is a suggestion for Sir Charles Lyell, the opening 
sentence of whose Geology Professor Ramsay undertakes to 


versify :-— 
“Then Lyell tries to teach us—that geological magician 
Who'll raise the Alps, depress them 1 so alter their position— 
That though a hundred miles across he'll prove how short it takes, 
By a very light depression, to make as many lakes 
As would fill these ancient basins 
Formed far back in olden times. 





«Yet I shouldn't be at all surprised ifin his next edition, 
. i , . . 

Instead of altering the Alps, he changed his own position ; 

For authorities seem getting strong that ive alone would make 

A better tool than any other for gouging out a lake, 
To fill these ancient basins 
Formed far back in ol len times.” 
There is a * Dialogue Dr. Buckland and a Rocky 
Boulder,” which the geologist is supposed to commence by asking, 


between 





“Say when and whence? and how, huge Mister Boulder, 
And by what wondrous force hast thou been rolled here ?” 
To which the Boulder replies that it 
by ared-hot comet and borne away upon a massive iceberg. If 
the Doctor doubts the fact, he is recommendel to 
“go with friend Agassiz 
And view the signs in Scotland and Swiss passes.” 
The famous geologist is made to talk to himself as well as to 
boulders, and Dean Conybeare represents him as singing “ On 
the Hyzuas’ Den at Kirkdale,” after the following fashion :— 
* Some u ay love potted venison and hare, 
Potted char may of some stir the blood, 
3ut no dainty to me is so rare 
As hj nas’ bones potted in mud. 
“T know how they fared every day, 
Can tell Sunday’s from Saturday's dinner ; 
What rats they devoured can say, 
When the game of the forest grew thinner. 





“ Mystic cavern! the gloom of thy cell, 
Shedding light on each point that wa3 dark, 
Tells the hour by Shrewsbury clock 
When Noah went into the ark, 
‘“* By the crust on thy stalactite floor, 
The post-Adamite ages I've reckoned, 
Summed their years, days, and hours, and more, 
And I find it comes right to a second.” 
“The Last Hygena,” unlike Campbell's ‘“ Last Man,” has but a 
word or two to utter before his departure :— 
“My skull to William Buckland I bequeath ;’ 
He moaned, and ocean’s wave he sank beneath;” 
—a result which need not surprise us, for the beast, according to his 
poet, Mr. Duncan, had been previously gormandizing to a frightful 
extent :— 
‘With fratricidal, parricidal jaw, 
His rage had each cotemporary slain, 
Cracked every bone, sucked marrow, spine, and brain.” 
In a book like this, with its poetical effusions upon boulders, 
quarries, granitogony, ozone, and beetles (the poet of tie beetles, 
by the way, is Mr. Martin ‘lupper), it might seem vain to look for 
any sougs of the heart. Nevertheless, a palw@ontologist ventures 
to write a valentine, the first and last stanzas of which we offer to 
our readers :— 
“ Borne upon Pterodactyle’s wing, 
This heart which once you deemed of stone, 
Model of maids, to thee I bring, 
And offer it to thee alone! 
Not Owen pondering o’er bone 
Of great Dinornis, fonder grew 
Of mighty, wingloss birds unknown 
Than I, sweet maid, of you. 
“Like some fantastic trilobite, 
That perished in Silurian sea, 
And long lay hid from mortal sight, 
So was the heart I yield to thee. 


was torn from the mountain | 


Now from its stony matrix free, 
Thy palwontologic skill 

Once more hath called it forth to be 
The servant of thy will.” 

We have given our readers a slight taste of the mirth and 
“instruction ” provided in this volume, but it may be as well to 
add that Dr. Daubeny (of whose original contributions, on a cat 
; and on economical cookery, we cannot speak highly) enlists in his 
cause a number of contributors who look strange enough amidst 
| the doctors and professors by whom they are surrounded. We 
have already hinted that Mr. ‘Tupper has a poem on * Beetles :"— 





* Beetles in Nilotie mud, 
Beetles from the bright Azores, 
Beetles new on Lritish shores, 
Beetles older than the flood.” 

And in addition to the author of Proverbial Philosophy, we find, 
among others, the names of Cowley, Akenside, Yalden, Parnell, 
Sydney Smith, and Punch, from whose pages is taken an * Elegy 
on the Porpoise,” one of the most humorous poems of the kind that 
has appeared for many a day, even in the columns of our 
* Charivari.” 


THE FORM OF THE LAW.* 

Every barrister is asked, at least once a month, why no lawyer 
can give a clear answer to the simplest legal question, and he finds 
it hard to give a satisfactory reply to this particular inquiry. ‘The 
| first answer which suggests itself is that the assumption which the 
question implies is unfounded ; but this retort, though obvious, has 
not the merit of truth. For though an intelligent lawyer who 
reads hard generally does know something of the subject which he 
studies, yet the more he studies, the more clearly he perceives the 
| difficulty of giving offhand and correct solutions of what his 
acquaintance are pleased to call simple difficulties. Another reply 
which has some plausibility, and which is, it may be presumed, 
that which most persons would suggest, is that the law is 
in itself a specially difficult and intricate subject; that it is, 
in fact, a science grounded on very abstract and technical prin- 
ciples hard either to understand or to apply. This view that the 
law is a mystery which no ordinary mind can fathom gains addi- 
tional credit from the fact that persons who have never read either 
a report or a statute have heard of certain well-worn legal fictions 
(mostly long since abolished), and believe the paths of the 
law to lead through a dark and thorny labyrinth, haunted by 
John Does, Richard Roes, casual ejectors, and other shadowy 
personages at once mysterious and hateful to common-sense. ‘This 
vague impression not only explains the difficulty of answering any 
legal inquiry, but also stimulates an irrational clamour for the so- 
called reform of the law. ‘The notion itself is, for the most part, 
‘The sage who said that the law was the perfection of 
common-sense came much nearer the truth than the world are 
willing to admit. It must, indeed, be conceded that certain por- 
tions of the law of England are still rendered obscure by techni- 
calities and fictions which might well be got rid of. But the 
mass of it, those portions, that is to say, with which most persons 
have to deal in the affairs of every-day existence, consists simply of 
the application of principles as common-place as they are sensible, 
iu a very common-place and sensible manner, to the transactions of 
daily life. ‘Che principles, for example, which govern the whole 
law of agency can be all expressed in the clearest and most 
ordinary language, and are such as would commend themselves 
to the judgment of the lay world. ‘The same thing holds good of 
other large departments of the law, and it may be confidently 
asserted that the law is in its substance so far from being 

mysterious, that it might be taught with ease to a class consisting 
of young ladies, or of other irrational and ill-educated persons. 
The weak point in the substance of the law is that the judges who 
have more or less created it, have acted too much like men of 
common-sense, and after the manner of such men have neglectd. 
to define the terms of their art. Mr. Holland, indeed, carries 
optimism rather far when he writes, ‘The faults of Euglish law 
now, as of Roman law then, are almost entirely faults of form. In 
point of matter it is difficult to say which system deserves the 
higher praise.” But he has laid his finger on the weak 

point of the system, and has afforded the real answer to the 
question with which this article begins. ‘The reason why an English 
lawyer will not answer any inquiry offhand is that the law is so 

ill-arranged and formless, that in order to solve even an ordinary 

difficulty with anything like certainty, it is generally necessary to 
read at least two or three ill-expressed statutes, in addition, it may 

be, to a whole pile of reports. 





erroucous, 


* Essays upon the Form of the Law, By Thomas Erskine Holland. London: 
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Anyone inclined to doubt that the formal rather than the 
substantial defects of the law which require amendment, may be 
convinced of his error by a perusal of Mr. Holland’s extremely 
valuable and ingenious Essays. ‘The following passage describes 
the confusion of the Statute book, and points to the endless per- 
plexity caused by mixing up among really general laws enactments 


a 
| be to persuade the English people that they want and can have, 
code, but to induce reformers to take the steps necessary to insure 
our possessing a code worth having. Consolidation of statute 
seems easy enough, but hardly one man in ten thousand is Willing 
merely to consolidate. THe sees a slight change in the substang 
of the law which he thinks would be beneficial, and, therefore, 


changes his consolidation act into an amendment act. But, 
change which appears a benefit to one man appears a public curge 


which have no claim to that character :— 

“A six months’ suspension of the Habeas Corpus and a reconstruction : ‘ : 
of the Law of Bankruptcy, the marriage portion of a royal princess and | to another. Hence, an act which might have been carried withoy 
a system of precautions against the _— of a cattle Plague, — opposition if it had merely consolidated can scarcely be passed 
in the electoral franchise and a plan for the improvement of workhouses, eS Soa: a emis a = 

. scause it also amends the le and i massed, very 
all these objects are effected by Acts of Parliament, and all so-called because - also amends the law oe und if it = pees, probably, 
e instead of rearranging the law introduces into it a new anomaly, 


Public General Acts of Parliament, whether they establish a tribunal , , ‘ 
destined to last for conturies or grant an annuity to the door-keeper of | If, again, a code is to be kept from falling back into confusion, itjg 


an abolished public office, whether they apply to the whole of the United | essential that the House of Commons should put some check 

Kingdom or merely authorize the Government to sell a house in fais lick Geile caciinnind a pn ali mined eae 

Leadenhall Street, take their place for ever one after another in chrono- bwin stoke pes so-calied ame ent possessed by 

logical order amongst the statutes of the realm.” ordinary members. ‘Though any man may propose any change he 
oi ’ likes, some commission must be empowered to see that this 

Any student of this picture of the year's statute hook who]. ~~’ 3 < hsp cag eae is change 

. e : _, | is effected in such a form as not to disturb the syminetry of the 
follows Mr. Holland’s careful analysis of the causes which make : ‘ 
. ‘ : code. Mr. Holland’s scheme of reform must, in short, struggle with 
the enactments of Parliament a mass of confusion, will be much : : 2 55 
: ‘ the crotchety impatience of law reformers, and with the ignorant 
more amused than astonished at the contents of an extremely |. ti f sah al : i cites Ml nb 
‘ : a . » | impatience of control of squires who having become Membe 
amusing chapter on the pitfalls of the Statute Book, which |, a “" da tnl : aa” i ame 
: . ‘ . rig arliament, usurp the privileges of jurists. 
describes a recent scene in the Common Pleas, in which judges, | ©“! “°" —e ee — 
counsel, and the Bar generally confessed to one another the 
impossibility of knowing what were the contents of the statute law. FRENCH’S NOTES ON SITAKESPEARE.* 
i . Holland’s Essays is inevitabl upied |», : F . ‘ 

A great portion of Mr. Holland's Ks rys dh evitably occupied Tuis work comprises genealogical Shakespeare notes of two kinds, 
with describing the nature of the evil which he proposes to Sees She SES : 

é ‘ : namely, on the historical plays, and on the poet’s own family and 
remedy, and the fundamental thesis of his book—which, we con- a We h: a ten Gene teal. an 2k. Sica 

ive, he fully establishes—is that it is the form rather than the ee ee oe re eS ee 
ee ee : agittaattes : “a first attempt at a description in consecutive order of all the 
substance of the law which requires amendment; and that any : . : he 

’ eecmtaTia Moa : dramatis persone.” Perhaps the most prominent matters in it are 
attempted reform which neglects this principle will, in the first . Siege : . : 
Se ae F . some of which the observation is a disagreeable duty, if we are 
place, probably fail in achieving its own object, since before you : s ‘ ea . AR 
sage j : desirous of learning history from Shakespeare without being mis- 
reform a body of laws “it is essential to place beyond dispute é - aig. bine i 
sie ; aes led by such inaccuracies as he commits in making Macbeth the 
what that body of laws is,” and will certainly add to the existing . 1. : 
“ Z : © | murderer of Duncan, or confounding the Duke of Austria who 
confusion. Having defined the nature of the disease, he proceeds | . . Pe P ‘ ; ‘ 
: : imprisoned Ceeur-de-Lion with him of Limoges by whom he 
to show, on grounds which are absolutely unassailable, that | ,, ‘ aia . 
; - oad : came early to his grave,” or in representing ILotspur as a youth 
a cure is possible, and not even very difficult of attainment, | ,. ‘ : 
- : Set like Henry of Monmouth, when he was in fact as old as Boling. 
and lastly, in what is by far the most original and valuable part ; : 
. : : ; broke. But we may soon be tempted to think there is too much 
of his Essays, he suggests the steps by which the evils complained : ; 
, of this when we come to points on which we could not have ex- 
of can be remedied. ast 
: . ’ pected the poet to prove more inquisitive than the popular 
Our space does not permit us to do more than point out in the};., ; 
é A historians he has followed, or to such as are not likely to be 
most general terms what is the course which he recommends. He a‘ ‘ é 
: : : | remembered when we have read him, ¢.g., a list of obscure conspi- 
arges, in the first place, and in this all persons who have ade- Rr faa 
. : : ape | rators in Richard II., where we are not even encouraged to charge 
«<juately considered the subject will agree with him, that amendment ’ . F 
ape ._, | the poet’s copyists with an error that makes the blank verse halt 
should begin with the statute law ; and, secondly, that the first 
4 ; oid | lamentably, thus,— 
step is to effect not a code but, to use Mr. Iolland’s own term, a | 
. es . ° 1 rast " H Hi ” 
“statute digest.” The distinction drawn between a digest and a | “Sir Thomas Erpingham, Sir John Ramstone, 
code is that a digest is ‘‘a distribution according to a precon- | though it appeara that the second name should have been “Sir 
ceived system into books, titles, chapters, and so forth, of a body | Thomas Ramstone.” On the other hand, the one misrepresentation 
of laws previously not so distributed, such laws retaining, neverthe- | of history which it is not easy to overlook or pardon in Shake- 
tess, the traces of their independent origin, and being under the | speare (or even in a play he has remodelled) is comprised in the 
ultimate divisions of the work arranged in a merely arbitrary | charges of falsehood, wantonness, and sorcery which he has 
order,” whilst a code is ‘‘a digest of which every title has been accumulated on poor Joan of Arc (though linking them with 
consolidated. Being a digest it is orderly, being consolidated it isa single grand trait of patriotism); and we should have liked to 
homogeneous and organic.” ‘This distinction, which is worked out | see an examination of all the chroniclers and dramatists who may 
with great care, is, it may be remarked, of considerable importance, | have induced or encouraged the poet to take this view of her, a 
since half the failures in attempts to codify the law may be traced | well as any fairer witnesses whom he might have consulted on her 
to the efforts made by reformers to obtain a code without first character if he had fortunately been more scrupulous. For her 
obtaining a digest. The primary difficulty is, as pointed out in | career is not one of the ordinary facts that may be balanced bya 
these Essays, to obtain a satisfactory principle for the arrangement dozen others in its relations to the philosophy of history, and there- 
of the digest, and Mr. Holland makes various suggestions of great | fore not one of those which can readily be surrendered to the 
value as to the principles on which the digest should be formed. poetic treatment of even a Shakespeare or a Schiller. And if even 
Some of his views on classification are open to dispute, but his the case were more ordinary, it should be borne in mind that some 
fundamental idea that the essential thing is to obtain and keep to of us must philosophize on a few facts, and some on many, as to 
a division based on sound rules of logic is as indisputably true as one man a single earthquake seems to portend the end of the 
it is apt to be overlooked. We cannot here follow the course by world, while his more learned brother requires a doz-n, in divers 
which he proposes ultimately to reduce case law to a Case-digest, places, to receive a like impression. But as this subject, not 
corresponding to the Statute-digest, or by which, as the crowning being a genealogical one, has not been treated with particular 
triumph of the whole process, he proposes that ultimately—though, fullness by Mr. French, we will not dwell longer upon it, but will 
if we understand him rightly, probably not in this generation,— look elsewhere for specimens of the less exciting though often 
the two digests are to be fused into one code. curious information with which he is wont to furnish us. 

On the whole, though with some reservations, we are inclined In King John the name “ Faulconbridge” is shown to have 
to agree with the general principles set forth in these Hssays.' been a corruption of Foulke de Breaute which was perhaps 
Their author does not, however, seem adequately to have faced Englished into “ Fale on Brent.” It is said to have been borne 
the difficulties which in reality will beset any reformer who by a Poitevin family. In Richard IZ. a common mistake in iden- 
attempts to carry out his views. ‘The difficulty will not be to. tifying the “ Abbot of Westminster” seems to have been rectified 
convince the English world that codification is possible and desir- | with diligence and success. Turning to Henry the Fourth, we 
able. A priori arguments far stronger than those which appear to, observe that Owen Glendower was the son of a Gry ftydd 
convince all the judges on the Bench are disposed of by the simple Vychan or Griffith Vaughan, who married Elena, grand-daughter 
fact that every country in Europe has, as Mr. Holland shows, ef- | of Llewellyn, the last prince of North Wales. Ile was born in 














fected that kind of codification which our so-called practical lawyers | 
. - . . . rr “7 . | 
maintain to be unattainable in practice. The veal difficulty will not ' 


* Shakespeareana Genealogica. Compiled by George Russell French. Londoa 
and Cambridge: Macmillan. 13869 
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Se 
1349. (We fear no November meteors can have been seen that year 
‘ustify his famous vaunt :— 
vs satiead “At my nativity 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes.” 
Owen entered the Inns of Court in London, but quitted the 
study of the law for the service of Richard II., to whom he was 
appointed esquire of the body, an office implying close attendance ; 
hence his saying, 
“ For I was train’d up at the English Court.” 


His resentment at the murder of Richard, besides the rudeness 
with which Henry’s Parliament treated his petition for redress, 
when Reginald, Lord Grey de Ruthyn seized his estates, disposed 
him readily to enter into the plans of Ifotspur and Mortimer. He 
is properly represented as not having taken part in the battle of 
Shrewsbury ; but he carried on a petty war during the reign of 
Henry IV., and suffered two defeats from Henry of Monmouth. 
He was exempted by name from all Henry IV.’s proclamations of 
pardon to the Welsh rebels. It is supposed he died September 
20, 1415, and was buried in the churchyard of Mornington-upon- 
Wye, in the county of Hereford, where his married daughter 
lived. Shakespeare places his death much too early when he makes 
the Earl of Warwick in the Second Purt of King Henry IV. tell the 


Snittersfield directed among other persons ‘‘ Thome Ardern de 
Wylmecote et Roberto Ardern filio ejusdem Thome Ardern,” 
probably the Thomas and Robert living at Wilmcote in 1623 whom 
the late Mr. Hunter took to be two brothers. Taving established 
this point, Mr. French traces further back the pedigree of the 
Ardens of Park Hall, whom he derives from the slayer of 
Colbrand the giant, the celebrated Guy, Earl of Warwick, and 
from Lady Godiva, as well as a sister-in-law of hers, which are 
interesting conclusions in their way. 

The earliest mention now known of the namo of Shakespeare 
was found by a correspondent of Notes and Queries in the Pleas of 
the Rolls, 7 Edward [. (A.D. 1278). The instances that occur 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were chiefly collected 
by Mr. Halliwell, but Mr. French makes some adiitions to the 
number. ‘The disputed e after the k occurs in the earliest form 
(which is quoted Shakespeare), but it is already omitted by Richard 
Shakspere (1460), and Thomas Schakspere (1486). It is probable 
that in the earliest usage the stress fell on the second part of the 
name, which may have male it more diflicult to settle the right 
quantity of the second syllable; but the very original Shaxper 
(1579), was seemingly meant to be read with an accented though 
short a. 

Mr. French’s researches include the families of Shakespeare's 








King,— 

“To comfort you the more, I have received 
A certain instance that Glendower is dead.” 

But it is evident that he outlived Henry IV., for a writ of 3rd 
Henry V. directs Gilbot Lord ‘Talbot to treat for Owen Glen- 
dower’s return to his allegiance; it is dated July 15, 1415. His 
youngest son, Meredith, concluded a peace with Lord ‘Talbot on 
February 24, 1416. (But at this date, according to Dr. Lingard, 
Lord Talbot was again instructed to treat for the submission of 
Owen Glendower ; so that it will prove the latter to have survived 
into another year.) Mr. French particularizes, according to cus- 
tom, the names of Glendower’s children, their representatives to the 
present day, and the armorial bearings of the families with which 
they were connected. In Henry V/., Part 1, it is well known 
that many events are brought together which were in fact sepa- 
rated by long intervals. For instance, Mortimer (Act ii., scene 5), 
in the particulars of his age and imprisonment, is confounded 
with his grandfather, the first Edmund Mortimer; for the one 
who died under Henry VI., and whose sister married Richard, 
Duke of York, had not only retained his liberty, but been held 
in great honour throughout the reign of Henry V., had served 
that King at Agincourt, carried the sceptre at his Queen’s, 
Katherine’s coronation, and under his successor exercised the office 
of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. In the Second Part of Henry 
VI., where the Duke of York rehearses his descent, all the former 
mistakes are repeated about Edmund Mortimer’s making claim to 
the throne and being kept in captivity till he died. ‘The red rose 
was the badge of John of Gaunt, as the white was of his brother, 
Edmund of Langley ; and these badges have been found as illus- 
trations in a missal written between 1373 and 1377. In Richard 
III, we find that Fuller said of Sir Antony Woodville, Earl 
of Rivers, ‘* almost all our ancient nobility may be traced to his 
six daughters.” But this is less striking than the genealogical 
curiosity which our author has introduced in //enry VJIL, 
viz., that all that King’s wives were descended from Edward I. 
Mr. French indulges in a more speculative strain when he 
endeavours to connect J7Zumlet with the historical plays, by finding 
portraitures in it of various persons of the Elizabethan era. He 
has attached himself to a theory which identifies the Prince of 
Denmark with Sir Philip Sidney, and has merely endeavoured to 
improve upon it by assigning new prototypes to Iloratio, &e. ‘To 
us this hypothesis appears to rest upon a very weak foundation, 
for it is not enough that the original of Hamlet should have been 
an accomplished scholar, gentleman, or even philosopher, unless his 
character contained some similar elements of melancholy or 
irresolution, which it would not have been exactly a compliment 
to attribute to Sir Philip Sidney. A much more plausible claim 
has been made by Mr. Massey for the Earl of Essex, though it 
is, of course, difficult to pronounce upon its correctness. 

In the notes on Shakespeare’s pedigree, Mr. French has taken 
special care of the poet’s maternal grandfather Robert Arden of 
Wilmcote, whom he shows to have been a small proprietor, but not 
a labourer, and connected with the Ardens who held Park Hall in 
Warwickshire (from Richard L.’s to James L.’s time) not that he 
Was, as heretofore conjectured, Robert the fourth son of Walter 
Arden, but a Robert the nephew of this Robert by his brother 
Thomas (the third son of Walter Arden). ‘This Robert is found 


daughters, extinct in the seventeenth century, and the still sur- 
viving one (Harts), into which his sister Joan married, with 
several collateral branches, into which we have no time to enter. 
The following is a characteristic sentence:—*‘‘In the pursuit of 
one name the compiler is obliged to confess that though not easily 
daunted by genealogical difficulties, he cannot screw up his courage 
to the sticking-place in an attempt to follow out the offspring of 
the marriage of Susanna Hart and Daniel Smith, or that of Mary 
Hart and William Smith; that last name appals the stout heart 
and makes the firm nervestremble of the most determined pedigree- 
hunter.” Altogether, the author of this book has discovered and 
collected many facts that must be very attractive to certain classes 
of readers, but has he not put a great deal of padding about them ? 
Perhaps without this such investigations would never be made by 
mere literature as remunerative as they may plausibly claim to 
be, or might only repay the writers who dealt in them second- 
hand. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—@——— 

Tho Quarterly Review for January, in its article on Mrs. Stowe's 
rejoinder, forcibly suggests to us that no one who has deeply 
studied the causes of the Byron quarrel has quite escaped a certain 
eraze. That Lady Byron should have been partly crazed on this head 
by her troubles, is not perhaps so surprising; that Mrs. Stowe has 
not escaped the infection, may be but little more so; but that 
the writer in the (Quarterly, who has triumphantly broken up 
the hostile case, should write so inflatedly and deliriously about 
it, is a very curious thing indeed. Tho new evidence pro- 
duced seems to us to confirm the old thus far almost boyond the 
possibility of doubt,—that Lady Byron either know nothing of Mrs. 
Leigh’s imaginary guilt in 1816, or if she did, acted in a way to render 
any testimony of hers for the future absolutely worthless. But what 
on earth does the (Quarterly reviewer,—-whoso wholo rambling 
article is as confusedly and pompously written as it is possible for 
an educated Englishman to write,—mean by such pure trash as 
the sentence against Mrs. Stowe with which ho concludes,—* She 
has canonized the sinner, intending to deify the saint”? It is the 
first time wo ever heard that canonization was effected by refuting a 
charge of incest. For the rest, not a shadow of evidence favourable to 
the general character of Lord Byron has been produced in the whole 
of this detestable controversy. The articleon Mr. Tennyson's “ Holy 
Grail” seems to us a singularly infelicitous piece of criticism. Tho 
reviewer places Mr. Tennyson's power chiefly in his “ minuto, various, and 
careful appreciation of external nature in aspects that had hitherto been 
overlooked, and the combined purity and intensity of his personal 
affections.” Under which of tho two categories would the reviewer 
range such wonderful efforts of intellectual portraiture as his 
“Ulysses,” or such subtle delineations of all the turns of an intellect 
thoroughly versed in sounding itself as ‘The Two Voices” or “ Will 
Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue "2 The reviewer's criticism of 
Lancelot scems to us exactly tho reverse of the truth. 

Typical Selections from the Best English Authors. (Clavendon Pross 
Scries.)—This is certainly one of the best that we 
have seen. Selections are made from fifty-nine English prose writers, 
beginning with Bishop Latimer and ending with Lord Macaulay. Why 
was not the number made up to sixty, with the great name of Thackeray, 
a classical writer certainly, if there is any power of insight at all in con- 
? But, onthe whole, we have no fault to find with 





“reading- books ” 


temporary judgments 





in the Stratford corporation records in a grant of an estate at 


the selection, which seems always to have been made with judgment. 
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Once we notice a quiet humour in the choice, when a characteristic ex- 
tract is taken from Junius, in which he contemplates the retirement of 
the Duke of Grafton to the University of which he was Chancellor, and 
warns him that “whenever the spirit of distributing prebends and 
bishoprics shall have departed from you, you will find that learned 
seminary perfectly recovered from the delirium of an installation, and, 
what in truth it ought to be, once more a peaceful scene of slumber and 
thoughtless meditation.” The short prefatory notes are sensible and to 
tho point. The whole book, in fact, which is, we learn, the work of 
many friends co-operating with the editor,—an immense advantage 
when so large a field of literature is to be traversed and examined,—is 
worthy to pass beyond the circle of advanced schoolboys and schoolgirls 
for whom it is intended, and be used as a guide for those who would 
study our great prose authors. It will at least give them a taste of 
many good things of which they will scarcely have heard before. Might 
we add a word in grateful remembrance of a book—one of the many 
good services of its author—in which the idea of this volume was long 
ago partly carried out, Mr. Charles Knight’s “ Half Hours with the Best 
Authors”? 

Songs of a Wayfarer. By William Davies. 
volume containing some six thousand verses or more, as much as some 
poets have won their immortality by, all written, if we may judge from 
the dates that are given, in a very short space of time, and all, or nearly 
all, very much alike. Mr. Davies writes like a modernized Herrick, 
modernized, it must ba understood, both in language and in thought, for 
there is nothing of the grossness which disfiguros the Hesperides. But 
is not Herrick, except we take him at his best and for a very short 
time, somewhat wearisome ? Will not any taste pall with this per- 
petual banquet of fanciful sweets? Hero is Mr. Davies when he is in 
force :— 


(Longmans.)—Here is a 





«A REQUIEM, 
* Peacefully she lies at rest; 
Like a blossom some may say, 
Blown from apple trees in May; 
Hushed the heavings of her breast. 





« Fairer wonders could not be: 
Pearly shapes so delicate, 
They could bardly find a mate 
In the marvels of the sea. 
‘ Little minion-mouthed loves 
Stand aghast at Death's eclipse— 
Closing eyes and blanching lips— 
Blunted arrows, drooping doves. 
** See her hand, so small a one, 
Made to fit a finer clasp 
Than we mortals ever grasp, 
In the land where she is gone: 





ossom by her, 

l roses bloom 

tut up the tomb, 

Winter rai come nigh her, 

* Stay awhile your tears and sighs; 
Then above her sable hearse 
Character this single ver 

* Love is dead aud here he lies,"" 













* Polyphomus,” “ The Garden,” ‘ Resolutions,’ are among those that we 
have read with pleasure. Here Mr. Davies is in a higher mood than 
usual :— 


* Though death should 
And with a } 







his fair domain 
little clay seal eg, 
And turn to common air tl athéd sighs, 
And make thy tears but drops of April rain; 
Yet shall thy sweetness be blown forth again, 
And, fed with summer glories, newly rise, 
And echoed music of thy lost replies 


Be sung once more by birds about the plain: 

























For Be y ne‘er hath limned a fairer face, 
Nor Truth and Love eer lit a brighter eye ; 


Lord of grace 
h and beauty di 
their mortal dwelling-place 
| survive beneath the sky.” 





And surely He who is the 
Will never Jet s 

But though th 
Their shows shall 


ch 






If Mr. Davies can moderate his fluency and fit into his verse some little 


a | 
backbone, so to speak, of the 


ht which is beyond the prettinesses of | 
| 





fancy, he has, we believe, powers enough to do very well. 
Books 1. and il. of the Annals of Tacitus. Translated by A. SE. 
Beesley, M.A. (Longmans. 
translation :— 
“At Rome ruere i 
patres, eques YQ 
tanto magi falsi ac festinantes, 
composito, ne laeti excessu prin 
tristiores primordio, lacrimas, gaudium,. : 
questus adulationi miscebant de 


—We give a specimen of Mr. Beesley’s 





nd now all Rome—consuls, senators, 
s—-plunged headlong into slavery 
1igher @ man’s rank, with the more 
ud hypocrisy, and prompt 
ks studied so as to show ne 
ght at the death of the old P. % 
r excessive sorrow at the accessic of 
did he blend tears with 
1s With compliments.” 
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“Tiberius was not at liberty to contravene his [Augustus’s] ecisions » 
does not adequately represent “ neque fs Tiborius infringere dicta ejug” 
Jas indicating the sanctity with which Tiberius invested, or affected 
to invest, the directions of Augustus. Though we might multiply they 
criticisms, we would not wish to imply that the work before us dogs not 
possess considerable merit. Io has evidently taken great pains with it 
he has, for the most part apprehended successfully the meaning of his 
author, and he certainly has attained to an easy aud fluent dictigg 
Here is the description of the scene of Varus’s disaster :— 

“Further on in lines half in ruins and a shallow entrenchment the 
survivors of the army were conjectured to have made a stand. Ip thy 
centre of the field their bones lay blanching, strewn about or in heapa 
as they had fled or stood at bay; near them were fragments ef Weapons 
and limbs of horses; hard by skulls nailed to tho trunks of trees, Jy 
the adjacent groves were those inhuman altars at which they had 
immolated the Tribunes and Senior Centurions. And survivors of th 
massacre, who had escaped from the battle or from bondage, would tel} 
the tale how this was the placo where tle officers fell; that where thy 
colours were taken; how hero Varus was first wounded; there with, 
suicide’s desperate haud rushed upon death; how, in yonder rising 
ground, Arminius harangued his mon; how all these gibbets and they 
pits were for his prisoners; how in his wantonness ho insulted thy 
standards and the colours.” 


The Apology of an Unbeliever. (Triibner.)—Thg 
most noticeable thing here is a letter from M. de Saint-Beuve to the 


By Louis Viardot. 


author. ‘The eternity of the world granted,” he says, “all else fo. 
lows.” But is it granted as regards either the past or the future? ¥f, 


Viardot put the old arguments without new force,—that of the existence 
of evil, e. y., proving, he says, that God is either not benevolent or not 
omnipotent. Does the negation of a God make things clearer? Is it 
easier to understand or endure evil if we do not believe in a Power that 
hates it and will overcome it? Are we more likely to get rid of it by 
denying such a Power? 

The British Alman u for contains the 
usual variety of information found in books of this kind, and as a 

4 


1870 (Stationers’ Company) 


special feature a “ Companion to the Almanae,” or year-book of general 
information, in which the progress of science, the fine arts, &e., the 
chief acts of the Legislature are recorded, and which also includes a 
general chronicle of events and an obituary for the year. Our Ocern 
Highways, edited by J. Maurice Dempsey (Stanford), has the appear- 
It is a catalogue, including brief 
descriptions and selected particulars of every place on the face of the 
earth, whether on the sea or inland, to which any one could wish to go, and 
it tells the traveller how he is t Wo take au instayce at random: 
—“Angouléme, dép. Charente, France, lies on the Charente, &.” Then 
follows a list of chief buildings, sights, trades, &e. “ Route from 
London, by rail (fixed mail service) from Charing Cross and Victoria, 





ance of being a very useful book. 


) go. 


7.40 a.m. and 8.35 p.m., vid Dover, Calais, Paris (arr. Chemin de fer da 
Nord, dep. Chemin de fer dU’ Orléans), Orleans, Tours, Poitiers. Hotel des 
Telegraphic message from London, 3s, 4d.” 

Porerry.—Come to the Woods, and other Poems Frome, Hodges; 
London, Simpkin and Marshall). Careful students of the Christian 
Yeur will remember a little poem, ‘To the Redbreast,” which Keble 
quotes after his verses for the twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. They 
were written by the Rev. G. I. Cornish, a Devonshire clergyman, whose 


Postes. 


sermons and poetical remains Keblo himself edited about twenty years 
ago. The present volume contains what were then published, with 
additions, chiefly consisting of early poems. Few will doubt that they 
They are full of freshness and tenderness of 





are worth preserving. 
feeling, the genuine utterances of a man of piety and culture, tinged, 
never rising to any great 


“Tfis Will be Min:,” 


indeed, with something of melancholy, aud 
height of power, but always sweet and true. 








written, it would seem, when he had left woods and fields for a towa 
charge; © His Saltem,” 
buried at Winchester; and “* The Vale of Otter,” 


which please us best, We quote one or two stanzas from the last:— 


memorial lines to his son, who died and was 
are among the pieces 


* O Sal’ston ku I love you well, 




















We are not satisfied with the rend 





ring of “new tristiores primordio,” 

suit the 
Of course they would wish to seem not only not excessively sorry, but 

* yen Se 

| 


which rather means ‘a sorrow too great to accession,’ 


not sorry at all at the accession itself 
at the death. 


only they must not appear glad 





Again, the 
too closely with ests 





rects adulation’ (¢ mpliments | 





» meaning of the original that | 
In c. 80, 





the adulatio was the one constant element in every mood. 
hesitation in choosing provincial | 
, . g ° . . +“ * | 
governors, says that while not looking out for conspicuous capacity vitia | 


where Tacitus, speaking of Tiberius’s 


oderat, vitia cannot mean, as Mr. Beesley has it, ‘incapicity,’ any more 

than the pessim? in the following ¢ | 
Vitia must mean profligacy, : 
Verres. 


use can be rendered by ‘inferiority.’ 
| 





e, &e., the faults of such men as | 
In c. 76 we have a very awkward expression. Drusus ... . | 
gloated over the bloodshed in a way which, deep as it was, &e. In ec. 77, | 





And all ye 
And yon e well, 
And Out 
Your br ir 
re 
ro 
d, 





Alike for evil 
I cannot quit the 





—With this volume we may class, as resembling it in some respects, 
Forest Poems, by Alan Brodrick, B.A., Vicar of Bramshaw (Provest), aud 
Concerning Earthly Love, &c., by a Country Parson, (Dublin, Moffat ; 
London, Simpkin and Co.) With regard to Furest Poems, indeed, we 
must exclude from the comparison the more ambitious efforts, the poems 


es P P ee =" 
ou Scriptural subjects and characters, for instance. We do not tus 
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these successful, but the simpler strains are often very graceful and | (Sampson Low and Co.), to which is prefixed a critical essay by M. 
tender. “ Heimweh,” stanzas in which a mother mourns for the young | Sainte-Beuve; the /iiad of Homer Translated by Pope (Edinburgh : 
sailor son whom she has lost, though it would have been better for more | Ross), an elegant volume of convenient shape; the Third Series of 
concentration, has a genuine pathos and power. Concerning Eurthly Love | Hazlitt's Table-Talk, edited by W. C. Hazlitt (Bell and Daldy) ; and 
eertainly rises above the average of ordinary verses. The “Country the Works of Tobias Smollett, edited by David Herbert, M.A. 


. . . ! a 
Parson ” has studied good models not without success. Here is a speci- | (Nimmo.) Most readers know what sort of entertainment they 





men of his work :— will got from “Roderick Random,” “Peregrine Pickle,” and 
“God's plans in spacious circuits move “Humphry Clinker ;” nor is there any need that we should express 


That touch the earth and then fulfil 


Their higher way, advancing still our own opinion about it. It is enough to say that they will find 


















Through growing ages on toward Love. them here in the compass of one handsome octavo volume. Messrs. 
= = Cassell and Co. repri Jatural Philosophy in E: essons, by 

« But the ful ripeness of the race ug . reprint Natural Philosophy in E wy Lessons, by John 
Is slow to come, and God is strong Tyndall. Our readers will remember the duel of letters which took 
In patience, wi 1ing, waiting long, Jace biee a“ » Dankee 4 1 R 7 Foe, 

Pe ae ot sm oper place - this subject between the Profe ssor and the publishers. —-F rom 

‘The marble statue, rudely wrought, Mr. J. C. Hotten we have received More Yankee Drolleries. Among the 
Must yet be laboured many a day works included in this volume are the “ Hans Breitmann”™ ballads. It 


Before its finished grace ‘disp Nay 


The beauty of the sculptor'’s thought. was with reference to these that the publisher some time ago expounded 





* And slowly does God's likeness break his views on the rights of Amorican authors. Wo suppose that he 
In features on the soul of man; q > +t} wr war shiat : H 
But God, who once the work began, extends them to the other works to which he has paid the compli- 

Will yet its true completeness make.” ment of including them in this volume.——Zhe Throne of David, by 


J. WH. Ingraham Cobbin (Routledge), is another volume of a series which 
we spoke of among the “Christmas Books.” It is a series of letters 
from one Arbaces, an Assyrian ambassador to the Court of Israel, 
addressed to his master, Belus. Readers who like to have the outlines of 
tho Hebrew history filled in with these details may gratify their taste ; 
generally, we doubt whether the Hebrews, Assyrians, Egyptians, and others 


——0ot Poems, by J. Hector Courcelle (Longmans), it may be allowed 
that they prove the “poetical instincts” of which the writer in his 
preface says that he is conscious. But it may well be that “ poetical 
instincts " are better exercised in the appreciation than in the prodaction 
of poetry. How much weariness to the world and disappointment to 
the individual does there come from forgetting this fact,—from the man 


who figure in this volume thought and spoke quite so much like respect- 
able religious people of the nineteenth century. And in particular, we may 
question the accuracy of some of the accessories to the picture, whether, 

for instance, such an expression as “By the Gods of Ashtaroth” 
correct; but the book at least is harmless, and in a degree, readable. 
——We have to acknowledge a neat and handy volume, Speeches by the 
Right Honourable W, E. Gladstone (Uotten). There are eight speeches 
in all, three on Reform, as many on Ireland and the Irish Chureh, one 
theological feeling very different from our own tinges his pooms, but delivered at the laying of the first stone of the Wedgwood Institute at 
it is commonly used with taste and without offence. Mr. Lee has | Burslem in Staffordshire, on * The Life and Works of Josiah Wedgwood,” 
found, it seems, a public which calls for a second edition of his | and the Budget Speech of 1853, his first effort as Chancellor of the 
Poems | Exchequer. From this last we make one quotation of melancholy interest 
| in this month of January, to which Mr. Lowe has given such additional 


with “artistic instincts” imagining that he is of necessity an artist? 
Mr, Courcelle may bo a poet, but this volume does not prove it, though 
it does not, as may be said of somo books of verses that we see, absolutely 
disprove it——Mr. F. G. Loe, in his Petroni//la and other Poems 
(Rivingt ms), comes before the public with such a claim to distinction as 
is given by the winning of the Newdigate priz> at Oxford. THe scarcely 
rises above the average level of merit which that honour implies. His 
most noticeable power is a certain felicity of description. The colour of a 





poems, and we need not therefore criticize them further, 
and Translations, by Richard Herne Shepherd (IHotten), are a strange | 
mixture. There are translations from the French which are simply gloom. ‘ Under this proposal, on the Sth of April, 1860, the income-tax 
will by law expire."——Woe have to mention also a revised edition of 
Mr. Wormell'’s Avithmetic for Schools and Colleges (Murby), and the 
sixth volume of the Zmperial Gazetteer of Englind and Wales (Puller- 
ton). The maps of this work deserve special notice for their fullness 
and admirable execution. 


testable, not, it will be understood, as being badly done, but because 
dete ‘ > g y » 
the originals are revolting in subject and treatment; there are some 


harmless sentimental poems of Mr. Shepherd's own; and then there are 
some satirical verses in which he avenges himself on persons with whom 
he has quarrelled in his parish. These last are very weak and silly, and 
will hurt no one but himself; the translations are no credit to the 
author, translator, or, we must add, publisher.——Doems, by Charles 
Edward Stuart (Bosworth), are verses written with fair average power 
of expression and melody ; the chief fault that we have to find with them 
. > ‘ ° ay ride >reiudice. cr Sv ‘ntley ; 
is that they are published. Professor Blackie expresses with ehar- Au ven (J.), 1 ride and Prejadice, er 8vo.., oo sesveeree(Bentley) 6 0 
bathe wie io Mion Meche Book of S oy Studi 1! Addison's Essays from the Speefator, er Sv Tegg) 50 
anne = vigour in Musa fur schicosa, a book of Songs for Stu verte Baronet'’s Sunbeam, 3 vols er 8vo ... 
University Men (Edmonston and Douglas), his feelings and beliefs, | Beneath the Wheels, 3 yuls er 8vo 
theological, political, social, and literary. We think differently about | Beste (J. R), Now-a-Days ; or, Courts, Courtiers, éc., at Hom and Abroad, 


PUBLICATIONS OF TITLE WEEK. 


———<=——— 








retginbinis vepewerinede sinned (Tinsley) 31.6 
..(Tinsley) 31 6 






















. ‘ : . B VOR BVO cescrsesecssscnsccsnnscecensevensneensecusessveoveteepsencessonnee isin & Hall 24.0 
many things, but we heartily admir 1@ manly vigour, the good-| : . 

y agile : — ° the : Jy tin m4 Binnie (W.), The Psalms, their » Histe ry, &e., = ..(Nelson) 7 6 
humour, and the largeness of heart with which he writes. In point oi Bunsen (Baron), God in History, vol 3, trans by Winkworth .......« (Longm wm) 12 0 
literary execution the humorous pieces strike us as superior to the senti- | Burns (Rev. W. C.), Mempir of, cr 80 ...ccscseceeceecseseeceeseeseeees ove ..(Nisbet) 60 
mental. | Burr (E.), The Cosntins. and other Original Poems, 1 om ) (Snow) 40 

. , . Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, er 8vo ...... (Longman) 9 0 
New Epittoxs.—We have received of tho cheap re-issue of Hugh | Cumming (Dr.), The Fall of Babylon Foreshadowed in History, er Svo (Bentley) 6 0 
Miller's Works (Nimmo), an admirable series of which we need not | Pe Guerin (M. & E), A Monograph, by H. Parr. er 8¥0.....000. (Chapman & Hall) 6 0 
i . . “74° . | Dubois (U.), Artistie Cookery, a Practical System, feap 4to ......... (Longman) 42 0 
repeat our opinion, volumes entitled the MZeadship of Christ, a series of | Field (8), Student's Hand-Book of Christian Theology...(Hodder & Stoughton) 5 0 
| Field (Ff. Ej, The Greenhouse as a Winter Garden, l2mo ..(Low& Co) 36 

| 


articles and essays, models of controversial writing, called forth by the Aomcalay Tg” a allan a macnn 
‘ z ; - = - “ - "rang (M. Z,. ermo ee ws 
Free Church Movement in 1843 ; Footpriats of the Creator ; and Jules | Fruits of lin the London Missions ’ ..(Snow) 60 
and Sketches. We her - Dinicenall . 4s stor Grote (George), History of Greece, vol x er Svo (Murray) 60 
ud Skete es. Ve have also toackn »wledge new editions of the /Tistory Gatehs endl Uieiishate dacham Meaetedan. Aohbraanndicn Cuma Wee, amaans 
of Rationalism in Europe, by W. E. H. Leocky (Longmans); of Mrs. | Hagar, a Novel, by Author of “St. Olave's,” 3 vols cr Svo ...(Hurst & Blackett) 3 
J a ee : ale iil Hamilton (Rev, J.), Life of, by Arnot, CP SVO ......:ceceeccseeeeenseereereeee (Nisbet) 
ameson's Characteristics of Women (Routledge), a series of graceful Hawley (J), Key to Senior Course of E 
criticisms on the female characters of Shakespeare; of A Manual of Holme (D.), The Lost Father, Cr 800 .......00:cecccccoccoscoceeccereereee 


(Low & Co.) 50 




















glish C omposition, I2mo . (Bean) 
seeeee( Nimmo) 
bas J 7 : P P Iyacinthe (Father), Discourses on Various Occasions trans, cr S8vo(Low & Co) 
Political Economy, by Henry Fawcett, M.P. (Maemillan), this having lee 3 (J.3.). re Shouse. E bape rie se a of to Americ — Amate stn, ped &Co.) 
been revised throughout by tho author, and containing additional chap- Kay-Shuttleworth (U. Z.), First Principles of Modern ( wtledder sina 
: 2 738 ai on Lauder (A), Iphigine, a Poem, 1zmo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 
tors of great interest on “National Education” and “ The Poor Laws and | {Jaq (H.C), ste dies in Church History, Cr 8¥0 _..cccccccceccsoscovesossees! (Low & Co.) 10 6 
Pauperism;” of Mr. F. Seafield’s very learned and curious book, | Le (Holme), For Richer, for Poorer, 3 vols ers Guth & Elder) 31 6 
t} ke , ear ae = Lindsay (Lord) (Ecumenicity in Relation to the Church of England...(Murray) 6 0 
te Laterature and Curiosities of Dreams (Lockwood) ; of Eliza Lovesby's (C. W.), Bankruptey and Debtors’ Acts, 1869, er 8vo.. * (Knight) 
Cook's Poetical Works (Warne), a handsome volume belonging to the —_ — - vk . ee 7" int dge) 
: vegregors Shepherd of Israel, » ..(Nisbet) 
series of “Chandos Pvets;” of the /Zuynenots, by Samuel Smiles (Murray). | Morgan's Key to Morell's Grammar and Analysis, er sv0.. (Longman) 
aud Lord St. Leonard's Handy Boek of Property Law (Biackwood).—.-- peg a) fa rom ef ae weap nee Porch = pte ame 1 
a = = . * .% “ <a _| Noves ( " istory of 2 erican Socialisms, Svo . it » 

Dean Stanley publishes a Supplement to the First and Second Editions of Our Faith, er Swo ...........6.. Nisbet) 3 

the Memorials of Westminster Abbey (Murray), containing such correc- at wong 0 sagen dg ‘nite ; © 
tions and additions as he has embodied in his third edition of that work. | Red as a Rose is She, 3 vols er Svo ... 1 
: . : ‘ Richardson (J. W.. The Works and Wor 5 

Of the new matter, the most interosting part is the account of the search Rogern (J. E. T), Historical Gleaninga, 2nd sericea, cr 8vo 


for the grave of King JamesI. It seems a strange thing that the precise | Royal Supremacy; Gardiner’s Oration on True Ohedien 


ee hal) 


































a. ee) 
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re (Macmillan) 
~verSvo...(Longman) 3 6 








i >: } . | Saddle and Sirloin, English Farm and Sporting Worthies (Rogerson & Tuxford) 5 0 
burial-places of our Kings should not have been known, but this appears | Sout: (sir W.), Guy Mannering, Centenary €d, Cf SVO ssssssseeeeeereesenees (Black) 3 6 
vngman) 50 


to be the case. The search brought to light, in the course of its prose- | Shipley (0.). The Ritual of the Altar, 12m .......+., sesteees 





euti ‘ ‘ , . Smith (Dr. W ), Initia Greca, part 3, Greek Prose Composition, 12mo (Murray) 36 
Ution, some very interesting facts, and it ended in a remarkable result, | Sonnenschein and Nesbitt's Science and Art of Arithmetic, part 1 (Whittaker) 26 

Spooner (E.), Ten Mi 3” Readings o e Book of (ienesis ......... (Hamilton) 3 6 
the discovery of the King’s coffin, away from the remains of wife and | Spooner (E.), Ten Minutes’ Readings on the Boo ienesis - 2s 


Stoughton (J.), Daily Prayer-Book for use of Families ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 



















kindred, in the vault of Henry VIL. where it lay beside those of that | stars ina Stormy Night, 1L2M0 c..cceccssesseceeseerereeesee (Nelson) 2 6 
monarch ¢ lizabat 4 set | Taylor (W.), Rupert Rochester, er 8V0........-+0+. Nimmo) 36 
3 and Elizaboth of York. v he Dean’ remarks = the es ‘ T: aylor (W,), Story of Two Lives, er 8vo ... Nimmo) 3 6 
Purpose with which the first of the Stuart race thus sought to identify | Teetgens (A.), Fruit from Devon, and othe ‘rt Poems ......(Williams & Norgate) 4 6 
his fami rj at . ite nel sonal : Towushend (G, H.), Every-Day Book of Modern Literature ......( Warne & ( oo) 76 
nily with that of the Tudors are well worth notice. Among | winslow <0). Gar ted, eareh toune 26 

26 





reprints we may mention Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, Sentences, Maxims | Wells and Young's Familiar Science, 12mo 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN 
GENUINE. 


PREPARED 


CAUTION. 


name are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


—T'o obtain extri 
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FLOUR 


SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


profit by the sale, cheap qualities bearing a false 


BROWN AND POLSON’S. 

















T ENSON’'S COMBINE ALL ‘THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
| Gold, £10 10s, £15 15s, £21, £30, £35, £45; 
—_— Silver, rie . £5 8s, £10 10s, £15 15s, £2 a 
\ =— ee RE ‘WHE MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE. 
wer IES See the Ilustrated Pamphlet, post free, Two Stamps 
The most recherché assortment of Clocks in London, 
LUDGATE HILL AND OLD BOND STREETD. 





7am Onna THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES 


NO OTHER. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 


CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
cues” r Lamps and Lamps for India, 

ABLE GLASS of all kinds. 

ORNAME ie , AL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMING — — Manufactory and Show- Rooms, 





Broad street.—Established 1807, 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re 
quisite resisting power is 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Pieceadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; posti age, Is. 
Double ditto, Sis 6d, 42s, and 52s Gd; postage, Is 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d: postage, 1s Wid. Pos t- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 








EW PATENT 
yLASTIC sTOU KINGS, KNEE-CAPS 
1, &e,, for VARICOSE VEINS, and ail-caaes of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of sEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in text and inexpensive, 














and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN V Ww HITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London 


MRS. S. A. ALLE 
WORLD'S 
} AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


I OGS.—* Stonehenge, 

work on the Dog, says, * 
source of disease in the dog, destroying every year more 
puppies than distemper itself.” While the Fie/d says, 
concerning disiemper, “ All treatment, to be success- 
ful, must be prefaced by the expulsion of worms.” 


N’S 


” in his celebrated 
Worms are a fertile 





NALDIRE’S POWDERS remove the se pests within one | Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Jullienne, 


stone to the stomach, and 
Sold by all 


hour, at the same time giving 
producing first-rate condition in Dogs. 
Chemists, and by 


BARCLAY and SONS, 95 Farringdon street, London. 


BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Couutry on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, and 6s 
per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or 
and 63 Gd per 1.000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
nner Flap, ls per 1), 

STRAW PAPER,.—I!mproved quality, 
FOOLSCAP, Outsides. 6s 6d per ream 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s 7 
B I. ACK-BORDERED ENVE LOPES, “Is per 100. 
“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE’ 
> quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TIN PED LINED Ni YEE, for Home or F oreign Cor- 


Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, 


Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s Gd, 


2s 6d per ream. 















ee letters, from 78. 
supplied by the MOC-MAIN | “me letters, from 7 
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respondence (tive colours), 5 quires for Is 6d. 

COLOURED $ PAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s ; 
Business or Address Dies, from 4s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6... 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper. 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Hlustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1841.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


YFODRIGUES.—MONOGRAMS, 

XY ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically desigued for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER 





and ENVELOPES 
colour, relief. and ‘brilliantly illuminated in 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 
STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 
A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 
BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion. 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
HeraLpic DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


YAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
wK The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BE oid ARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


and BLACKWELL'S 
PREPARED SOUPS, 
sady for immediate use 
Real Turtle, Mualliga- 
tawny, Hare, &., &c. Retail of all Grocers and Ltalian 
Warehousemen; Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to Her 
Majesty, Soho square, London. 


stamped in 
Gold, 





STATIONER, 





In pint and quart tins, r 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
TEEL PENS, 


| 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT Typ 
WORLD. 
SHERRI -E ‘Ss. 
No 1—Good Ordinary Sherry... (Dry or ric 


3.—Sound Dinner She rry (Dry o 
Dessert Sherry ......(Dry or r 


T. 0. LAZENBY. 





5,—F ine 






90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 
| Ie DGES “and B U r L E Rh, 1h i) Regent 
street, London; and 30 King’s road, Brighton, 
Importers and Bottlers of the Pure wines of Franee, 
y, Spain, and Portugal, fr m the lowest price 
“( urate with s vandne s, to the most récherché 
descriptions and esteeiaed vi Z at f 
Wines and Liqueurs on appl ion 
lished A.D, 1667. 
Claret,,.at 14s, , 363, pa 54s per doz. 
Sherry t3s, to 69s 





Champagne , Obs, S 783 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


= [ A ANDALI ZA”— 
Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street 
E.¢ 
Samy yle (one dozen assorted) cases, 
i i tively, sent on receipt of re mittance. 


| UNV IL L E'S OL D IRISH WIIISKY, 

BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co,, 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


kK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAU TION the public — 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 13 Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 
ft ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, we 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


\° CRINGENT 
RED GUM of 
In bottles, 2s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE. 
Chemists in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales. 
277 OXFORD STREET, Londen. 
NURES of ASTHMA and (¢ ‘OUGHS 
/ by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS— 
From Mr. C. Collins, Chemist, Brettell lane, Stour- 
bridge :—* lam much pleased to say that your Pulmouic 
Waters give general satisfaction. Several of my cus- 
tomers have taken them for asthma, coughs, &., and 
in every case they have had the desired effect.’ They 
gi ve instant relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, ant 


253 and dts 





LOZE NGES of the 
AUSTRALIA, For relaxed 


£ 
throat. 











i 
yids. Price 1s 14d per box. Sold by all Druggist-. 





STEWARD’S MAGIC LANTERNS, from 7s 6d to £380. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE gratis, post-iree.—406 and 66 STRAND, aud 54 CORNHILL. 
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AOLONIAL INV 


y MPAN NY Cl 
e CEYLON CO 
na investments on Moritz: 


DANK kK of SOUTIL 
Incorporate: d by Royal C) 
LETTERS of © REDIT and 
aiilo and the pane I — town 
Drafts neg tiated an ected: 
deposit for fixed peri d 
ascertained at the Offi 
street, E.C. 


$s Ol the 


WILLIAM PURDY, 


ALF A 





An Annual Payment of £ 
at Death, and an allowan: - at the 
* Injury 
RAILWAY Acc 

May be “ against by 
Sing - Double 

For particulars apply to the Cl 
Stations. to the Local Agents, or at 
bill, and 10 Regeut stree jondor 
WILLIAM J. 


RIENTAL BANK 











181. Paid-up capital, 
£444,000. 


The Corporation grant dr fis an 









India, the purchase and sale of 
securities, the custody of the sam 
terest, dividends, pay. pensions, & 
of remittances between the 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £1 
fixed periods, the terms for which 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 






oe rith or without their guar s may be desired. 
For further partic ~ulars applic to be made at the 
a of the Company Pulmorst n buildings, Old 
Broad street, London. ” By orde 

R. A, © AMERON, Secretary. 


Is, the terms fe 


M I 


has been paid by the 
RAILWAY P. aa * . ERS PASSE Rt AN( COMPANY, 
CcCIDEN S OF “AL Le 5 lati 
. (Riding, ie ng. Walking, Hunting, & 
£3 to £6 5s in decane 


IDENTS Als INE 





Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
£1 500 


bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, M: 
Point de Galle, Shang Sing: 
Yokohama, on terms which may 
their office. They also issue c ircu 
of travellers by the overland route, 


They undertake the agen -y of parties connected with 


above-named depend- 


Threadneedle street, Loadon, 1870. 


ESTMENTS.. 


a) are prepared to 
‘eylon and Mauri- 


AUSTR ALIA. 
larter, , 1847. 
BLLLS issued upon 
s in South Australia, 
money received on 
v which may be 
Bank, 54 Old Broad 





General Manager. 


L LION 


rate of £6 per week 


Tickets for 


Merks at tho Railway 
‘eam 3, 64 Corn- 


"VIAN, Secretary. 
IMRPORATION, 


50th August, 
W 3 reserve fund, 
1 negotiate or collect 
Colombe, Foochow, 
writius, Meibourne, 
upore, Sydney, and 
be ascertained at 
lar notes for the use 


. 


Indian and other 
1, the receipt of in- 
¢., and the effecting 


0 and upwards for 
may be ascertained 


10 to 2. 





ABRIEL’S CEL 
Js PREPARATIONS for 
EAUTIFYING, 

[anufac turer 


Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-esta 
64 Lu ont hill, Lon 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE Té 


For cleansing and improving the t 
anatural redness to the gums. Pr 





GABRIEL'S ROYAL TOOT 





ENAMEL, for stopping decayed tec 
sound and useful, and prevents tootl 


ENAME 


ural 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO 
For preserving frout teeth; w 
andasfirm as the tooth itself. ' 
restores front teeth, and prevents ¢ 


GABRIE 
A meuth-wash unrivail 
cleansing the mouth 
invaluable to smokers, 
sufferers from tic, neuralgia, 
RTIFICIAL 
TEETH.—Mr. F. ESKEL 
Hanover square, has invented the 
teeth by atmospheric pressure, that 
impossible except at the will of t 


1 forits agr 


and strong 


of teeth £5; single tooth, 
works on the teeth: “Scie ntifle a 
try,” being a popular exposition of 
present age, sent post | free 12 stam} 
System of Dentistry,” eighth ex ditiv 
multations free. 


NDIGeEsS 
“ Berkeley, September 3, 15¢ 
feel it a duty I owe to you to expre 
the great benefit I have derived fri 
Camomile Pills. Fora le ngth of 

Sruciating pain from indigestion 
stomach, having tried nearly 
deriving any beneti 
of your valuable Pi 
State of health. 
fof those who may thus be 
Men, yours truly, Henry Allpa 
NORTON’ S CAMOMILE PILLS.” 









us quite 
give this pul 
aillic 








CLEANSING, 
und PRESERV 
Sold by Chemists and Pe rfume rs, and by the 


Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty 
Whitens and presery the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price Is 6d per box 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE 


Chis beautiful preparation 
L'S ODONTALGIQUE 
and sweetenin 


and to 


ADAMANTEAN 


without the shghtest pain or removal of stumps. 
Mr. F. 


a 


every remedy without 
all, but after taking two bottles 
restored to my usual 


EBRATED 


ING the TEETH. 


ablis hed dentists, 
idon,. 


OTH PASTE, 
eth, and imparting 
ice Is 6d per box. 


H POWDER. 


GUTTA PERCHA 
renders the teeth 
iache. 1s 6d per box. 
L STOPPING, 

ited to remain white 


lecay. 


ELIXIR. 
eeable properties in 
ting the breath, is 
ly recommended to 
sthache. Price 5s. 


5s per box, 


L, Dentist, of 25 
3 metho d of tixing 
to remove would be 
he wearer. Fixed 
A set 
Eskell’s new 
nd Painless Dentis- 
the de men | of the 
al ‘The New 
m, 6 sti tamps. Con- 





Io N— 
i0,—Centlemen,—L 
ss my — for 
mm ti iking N Norton's 
time I suffered ex- 
and wind in the 


jlicity, for the bene- 
sted.—l am, gentle- 


COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR,} “i! ic}iitsarithtue 


MAPPIN 





AND 
CELEBRATED ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY. 


WEBB’'S 





KNIVES. gig 
indies 


TABLE 
Best steel secured to Ivory 





















71 and 72 CORNHILL; and 76, 


ey ENDERS. SEOVES, KITCHEN 








RANGES, FIRE - TRONS, and C pcr 
tor wing 5. tuvers of the above are i 1, 
finally deciding, to visit the SHOW ROOMS. 
They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 








Ranges, Chimney ot Fire-Trons, and General [ron 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere either for 
variety ‘nani, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 


workmanship. 
Black Register Stoves st 
Bright do., with ormolu orname nts.. cosvesse & 
£33 Ws. 
Bronzed Fenders 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders 33s. to £25, 
Chimney-Pieces ..... rom £1 Ss to £100, 
Fire-Irons, the set of i three from 3s 3d to £4 10s 


YOAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM 5S. 
/ BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection, 
The prices vary from Is 9d to 150s, Plain black open 
Scoops from Is &l; do. do.; zine-lined, from 4s 6d; 





8 Gd to £5 12s, 
from £ ? 















do., with Hand-seoop, from 10s 6d; do. do., with faney 
gold ornamentation, from 19s; highly finished and 


ornamented, and fitted with imitation ivory handles, 
from 30s to 150s. There is also a choice selection of 
Wooden Coal Boxes, with iron and brass mountings, 
WILLIAM S. BURTON contidently asserts his to be 
the largest and at the same time the best and most 
varied assortment in the world. 


\ TILLIAM S. BURTON, Furnishing 

[ronmonger, by appointment, to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, containing 
upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, 
with lists of prices and plaus of the 20 large Show-rooms, 
post free. 39 Oxford street, W.; L. LA . end 4 Newman 
street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman 
yard. With the present Railway Facilities the 
cost of delivering goods to the most distar sree of the 
United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
will always, when desired, undertake delive ry ata small 
fixed rate. 


QVERY 











FAMILY SHOULD KEEP 


vy the FAMED TONIC BITTERS (Waters’ 
Quinine Wine), for strengthening the system, Sold by 
grocers, oilmen, confectioners, &c., at 50s per dozen, 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, the original makers, 


Worcester House, 
Lewis and Co., 


34 Eastcheap, B.C. 

Agents, Worcester. 

i INNEFORD'S FLUID MAG) NE ISLA, 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Ye ars have 

approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 

remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 

ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 

aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 

for Ladies. Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 

street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 

the world. 


7 EEP AWAY the DOCTOR is a 
\ ‘sensibie old saying, People follow the advice, 
and insure a good state of health, by the simple 
process of taking PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which may be 
used with contidence by persons suffering from Liver 
Complaints, Bilious Ailments, Skin Eruptions, Lowness 
of Spirits, Headache, Costiveness, Gout, Lumbago, &c, 
The mild, pleasant action, and powe rful curative pro- 
perties of PARIVS HERBAL MEDICINE, recommend 
it ag the most useful remedy for the restoration of 
sound bodily health and mental vigour. 


| OLLOWAY’S PIL LS. — DISMIS 
YOUR DOUBTS.—Let no one be longer = 
pressed with the notion that his malady is incurable till 
these purifying Pills have hada fair trial. Where ordin- 
ary preparations have failed these Pills have been used 
with the most marked success. A course of this 
& Imirable medicine clears the blood from all impurities 
and improves its quality, The whole system is thus 
benefited through the usual channels, without reduction 
of strength, shock to the nerves, or auy other incon- 
venien in fact, health is renewed by natural means. 
For curing diseases of the throat, windpipe, and chest 
these Pills have pre-eminently established a world- 














v the Proprietors of 


Carvers, | 


| King's, Thread 
Lily, & Beaded 
Patterns. 


Fiddle 


SPOONS and FORKS. 
Pattern 



























——— — —_—— | Tear Spoon — doz.|l0s 15s 16s 24s DOs 
Bal ivory, octagon handles, at per doz 3s 6s Od Dessert ... > »  [2te 275 38s] 40 54s 
ivo square, full size 1S 7s ro Table i: 3. 30s 48: Dts 70s 
) roun Iss 9. Od Dess , 4s 4s 
round handles, trong 4 i 30s /22s 11s 6d BS ccnccitintons Sas 70s 
PRU Iv “aga FORKS, per doz., £2 10s, £3, to £6. | TEA and COF i SE RVIC t S, £5 5s, £6 ls, to £17 
LUNCHE N or BREAKFAST CRUET FRAMES, -AKE BASKETS, 21s, 30s, 3: ba, 55s, G6 
15s, 20, 2 soni a RUET FRAMES, «ix bottles : 454, GOs, $s. 
~oawHUES eae i) ~ » oF 
BUTTER DISHES, 12s, Tos, 20s, 2: The NEW WINE-BISCUIT BOXES keep the Biscuit 
ELECTRO-SILVE Re Ld ISH-EATING KNIVES. Ivory always fresh. : 
Mt sae Plain & Chased es, per doz., 43 to 100s, | Electro-Silver and Glass Bodies, Engrave, Chased, or 
FISIL CARVERS, per pair, in *, 14s, 20s, 25s, to 60s, Plain, 2ls, £1 10s, £1 13s, £2, £2 58 
Illustrated Catalogues post free 
Londou Manufactory—Winsley street, Oxford street, Sheflield Manufactory—Royal Cutlery Works 





774, and 78 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

















J. NIC OL Ls OVERCOATS - for 
e GEN tL EMEN, —Pitot cloths, 25s, 42s, and 
52s Gd: Melton cloths, 42 La ma Cie; 2 waver Witney 
cloth, Sls 6d, 42s, 63s; treble milk loth for driving, 
15s, 114s 6d; real fur seal, lined silk, 26 guineas; fur 
beaver, lined silk, 84s; quilted, 126s 
Trousers for dress, 283, 55s; for walking, Is to 30s 
Dress coats, 528 6d, 65s; frock coats, 635 to 84s 
morning coats, from 423 to 63s, 
Real fur seal waisteoats, lined satin cloth, 52s 6d ; 


ditto, lined with quite d ail, 63s, 





il. J. NIC ‘OL L's S SPE CIAL ITIES in 
WINTER DRESS for BOYS. 
Knickerbocker Suits, from........... eveseee 28 Od. 
Morning Suits, from......... 25s Od. 
Evening Dress Suits, from. 58 Od 
Highland Suits, from ......... Is 6d. 
FRIEZE CLOTH OVERCOATS :—Four years of 
age, 15s Gd; six poids 17s: eight years, 18s 6d; ten 
years, 208 ; — years, 2ls 6d; fourteen years, 23s ; 





sixteen years, 24s 6d, &. 
MILLED ME L TON, PILOT, and WITNEY OVER 
COATS :—Four years of age, 22s 6; six years, 24s 6d; 
eight Ps, 2683 Gd; ten years, an 61; twelve years, 
30s 6d; fourteen years, 32s 61: n years, 34s 6d. 
SPECIALITIES in Hf ATS, SHIRT S, LIOSLERY, &e., 
suitable for each dress. 
GE SRVANTS’ LIVERIES.—The best, at 
b moderate prices; treble-milled Cloth Overcoats, 
and milled Cloth Frock Coats, thoroughly waterproof 
for grooms and coachmen. 


H.? NICOLL, Merehant Clothier to 
the Queen, i Royal Family, and the Courts 
f Europe. 
(14, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
W. 














LONDON. .....000... 41, 44, 45 Warwick street, 
(22'Cornhill, E.C. 
10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... ~< 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


(39 New street, Birmingham. 

In each department for every article ove tixed and 
moderate price is charged for cash payments. Gar- 
ments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to 
order in a few hours. 


and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. te 


HAT 
T I. c¢ oO L & 
_e 156, STRAND, 156. 


Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 

FOOD TAPESTRY DECOR: ATIONS 
HOW —/ Ss Pare NT, 
No, 2.13 
Supe rseding all a kinds. 

Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, 

street, W. 


YRAG 














Oxford 


R ANT SOAP.— 


1 FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and Gd each. Lasting fragrance guaran 


teed ; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet, 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 


IELD'S PURE “SPERMACETIL” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
yurest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
fient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 
See name on each tablet and label. 

Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.E. 

XYGE NATED WAT ER for 

INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail 

try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health 





wide fame, and to compl uints of the stomach, liver, and 
kidneys they are equally eflicacious. 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 








What it buckles up, it locks up. 


A] BUCKLE THAT LOCKS.—Every Portmanteau and Luggage Strap 
should be provided with the PATENT LOCK BUCKLE. 


Before you buy a Portmanteau 


or Luggage Strap, ask to see the LOCK BUCKLE. 


BURFORD, 22 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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THE 


DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 


© eee 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS, 


6s, § Second Edition, reorgan- 


In 1 yol, 8yo, cloth, pric 
ized and f arth er developed. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES 
In 2 vols, Svo, cloth, price 34s, 
THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


EDUCATION : 


INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, and PHYSICAL. 


In stiff cover, price 2s 6d. 


THE CLASSIFICATION of the SCIENCES : 


To which are added, Reasons for Dissenting fr 
Philosophy of M. Comte. 





CHEAPER EDITIONS, 
In 1 vol. Svo, el 





th, price 1s. 





mm the 


LD HOVE 

BRIGHTON .—Mr. 
SCHOOL on Tuesday, February 1. He has, at pre sent, 
some vacancies. Health and exercise are especi: 
eared for by him, and will be, as heretofore, 
excellent superintendence. Mr. Hutton has the ad\an- 
tage of possessing one of 
Brighton. Boys are here 


HOUSE 











‘Dine’ ERSILY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


rUESDAY EVENING LECTURES. 











sc HOOL, 
HUTTON RE-OPENS his 





under 


the best playgrounds in 
prepared for the Oxford and 


Cambr Local Examinations, held at Midsummer 
and Christmas, 


GRADUATE of LONDON, resident 





(January 29, 1870, 
ee oe ares 
MPERIAL GOV ERNMENT 


: RUSSIA.—Issue of £12.000,000 (Twelve 
Pounds Sterling. Nominal Capital, 5 per pode 






solidated Bonds.) 
His Majesty the Em r of Rassiah as by 
of the %th (2Ist) January, 1870, wu "the Uke 





rorized ¢ a 

and issue by the Government of these S percent Bae 
in order to reinforce the Railway Fund, for the compe’ 
tion and perfect organization of the Railways belo ng 
to the State, and in order to assist in the future develo” 
ment of the network of the Railways of the Em “4 
accor ding to the concession given to the follow. 





























d in the South of England, receives SIX PRIVATE namely, Ivanowo-Kineschma, Liby 
PUPILS Prospectus on application to the Rey, itzine, Voronege-Rostov, and the Mose . 
BorTON Brown, B.A. Romsey, References: Rev. | 3 
F. W LL.D., Bristol; J. Russell Reynolds, | — ! 3, N. M. Rothschild and Sons, of London, and 
M.D., 38 Grosvenor street, London, W. De Rothschild Brothers, of Paris, are authorized by th 
— ——— Russian Government to negotiate the Sale of the said 
a ito COLLE GE for WOMEN, Ilitchin. | Bonds. 

The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in | Subs criptions will be receive 1 in London by Messrs, 
connection with which Scholarships will be awarded | N- M, Rothschild and Sons, from Thursday, the 27th, tg 
is to be held in London in June, 1470, ee ee ‘bose 
to the Hon. Secretary, Miss ‘DAV ES 17 nonludieen half-yearly. on the Ist of Auza Is ‘pe = part 
place, London, N.W. new style, each year; at t! fices a Mc whey | 

Rothsehild and Sons, Lon » in pounds sterling, of 





Messrs, de Rothschild Bi Paris, at the exchange 


of 25f. 20e.; of Messrs, M. A de Rothschild ¢ and Sons, 

















SOCIAL STATICS; The SECOND LECTURE of the SERIES will be | st ee tA M; at Berlin a and Amsterdam, at te 

de red o t . at S30, , Professor Louses to be designate 1erealfter; at et 1 

Or, the Conditions a ential to Human Happiness on \ # is EY. . a sid «The pan a om ies the day; and in St. Peters! at Pg tere } 

specified, and t e First of them develop : Que = i the exchange of : oi one “y le, ve 

— : » subsequent Lectures will be as follows :— A Sinking Fuad will rsa these Bonds at par 

In 2 vols. Svo, cloth, price 16s. hird Lecture, March 8, by Sir Epwakp S, Creasy, | in St years, by anm val drawings: the first drawi ng will 
ESSAYS: Subject: * Poetry take place on the Ist , ‘y. ISTI, and the reim 

, Fourth Lecture, rofessor G. C. Fosrer, | barsement six mont! the same places and 


SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, and SPECULATIVE. 


(Being the First and Second Series re-arranged, and chanical and Electrical Energy. 
containing an additional Essay.) ‘ifth Lecture. May 10, by E. J. Poy NTER, Esq., 
spain casa . A.R.A. - ene sa * Realism and Beauty. 
WittiaMs and Noxsate. 14 Henrietta stree os Lec June 11, by Professor C. CASsAaL 
Covent Garden London; and 2) South Frederic “ — ct: + Foe ‘ . = Lit “+ aut ~ _ Liberty. (This 
“Pe eli ror ecture wi wee iveres in Fr ich.) 
eect Tickets, which are transferable, and will admit either 
Nearly re.dy. lair r gentlemen, may be obtained at the office of 
~ = SOR ETT > the Cx . Price, for the course, 10s 6d, for a single | 
HE GRAMMAR of ASSENT. By | Lecture, 2s 6a, The proceeds will be paid over to the 
P Joun Henry NEWMAN, D.D. fund new being raised for erecting the south wing of 


London: BURNS, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman street, 
and 63 Paternoster row 
In large crown Svo, 7s fd, cloth extra. 
T OUDON'S AMATEUR GAR- 
4 DENER'S CAI 


‘DAR, being a Guide as to 
what should be avoided 


hat should be done 
in a garden each month 1umerous original 
Illustrations, Almost re-written to present 
date by WILLIAM Ropinsoxn, F.LS. Author of 
* Gleanings from Frenct , “ts 
Freverick WARNE at 
Garden. 


] ULL’S LIBRARY.— L, arge humbers of 


the Newest Books by the Best Autl now 
h 















in cireulation at this Library r list of mis will 
bear comparison with that of any other Library, and 
for despatch of books it is unsurpassed. Revised scale 
of terms and newest lists of books forwarded post free 


— Wigmore street, Cavendish square, W. 


~CHOLASTIC,—Principals of Schools 
kK should seethe EUROPEAN MAIL, the great Anglo- 
Colonial Newspaper. Eight specialand separate editions 
for the various parts of the world, including Australia, 
Brazil. Buenos Ayres, Canadian Dominion, Cape of 
Good Hope, Ceylon, China, Demerara, India, Natal, 
New Zealand. United States, West Indies, &e.—Speci 
men Paper forwarded free by post on application tothe 





Office of the EUROPEAN MAIL, Colonial Buildings, 

444 Cannon street, London. 

~ A NEW FASHION BOOK. 

On the Ist of February will be published the First 
Monthly Namber of 

fMHE ALBUM of FASIITION.— 


of design and exquisite 
stinding quite 


It will surpass for beauty 
French taste any 8 milar production, 





alone as a high-class magazine for the drawing-room, 
With each number will he pre sented gratuitously a 


life-sized paper model of nearly the vz alue charged for 
the work, and subscribers to it will be “d with | 
patterns of the designs therein illustrated at h: rice 
The advantages to be derived from its possession, both 
economical and otherwise, are obvious, ‘The first, or 
specimen number, post free, 2s Sd, should be ordered 
at once from Mrs. C. E. BROWN, Artiste de Modes, 17 
Westbourne grove, London, W. 
Fashionable Show Rooms for Paper Models 


su} ypl 








April 12, by P 
‘ Mutual Cy 





Subject: 


F.RS. 













JOHN ROBSON, 


the C 
B.A., Seeretary to the Council. 


FORE IGN SC HOOL 


ISI 


SOCIE! 


and 
Y.—LEsTABLisii 


— 





PRESIDENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL RUSSELL, K 
VICK-PRESIDENTS 
the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T. 
he DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, KG. 
he KARL of CHICHESTER, 





mn. the EARL PORTESCUE 
! 4 mn. the | 2 TAN LE, WG 
The Right Hon. SIR ¢ " a Bart, M.P 
JOHN ABE! i SMITH. f 
The attention of the Friends of Popular Education is 





‘tfully ¢ lle i to the , and opera- 
tions of tt ive Society, 
OBJECT The Secular 
the Children of the Poor 
party. 

PRINCIPLES.—1. The Bible, or extrac 
be read and in the schon 
formularies, and all peculiar r 
excluded 


resp shiaelnetaclahta 


— Scriptural Education of 
thout distinction of sect or 


s therefrom, to 
“2. Catechisms, 























OPERATIONS.—1. The Training of Teachers at the 
Borough R rudd and Stoe men Colleges, where 100; 

| students of each sex receive oard, lodging, and instrac 
tion, and lear . art of teaching. 2. The 
| emp inet of Agents and [Inspectors ti ) visit existing 
Is, and aid in t sstablishment of new ones ; to 

1 « r with committe ss, de'iver lectures, and conduct 
publie examination 3. The granting of lesson books 
j and other schoo! materials to new scho ys at home and 

abroad, 

Subscrip a and donations will be thankfully 
| oe | G, Barelny, Esq., the treasurer, 64 Lom 
| bard stre« 4 wondon ; by the Society's Bankers, } rs. 
| Barnett oe Co., 60 Lombard street ; or at the Office of 





. Where com- 
prompt 


muon, 
will 


gh read. Le 
retary 


the S ciety, Borou 
munications to the 
attention, 

Se NDAY LECTURE SOCIETY, to 
| provide for te delivery on Sundays in the Me tro- 


receive 








| polis, and to eneourage the delivery elsewhere, of 
| Leet m Scien sival, inte ual, and moral, 
| —History, Literature, and Art; especially in their 


bearing upon the improvement and social well-being of 
mankind 
A Series of THIRTEEN LECTURES will be given 








SWEET a ai . yy] at ST. GEORGE'S HALL, Langham place, commenc- 
A SWEE | IE A K r for ON i | ing SUNDAY, the Lith of JANUARY, 1870, at half- 
d SHILLING.—RIMMEL'S new Perfumed | past 4 o'clock precisely. 
Valentines, Sweetheart—Floral—Girl of the ween -| 3rd.—J muary 30.—J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON, Esq., 
et—V: dieting ( , 





Shakespearian—Mediwval—Sach 
all 1s, by post for 14 stamps; also many others ‘fro mi | 
6d to £10 10s, List on application, & 

| 





RIMMEL, | 96 Strand, 128 Regent street, and 24 Cornhill. 




















1) ! *teeyN Bb s 

5 and 10 to 20 per cent. 

For Safe and Profitable Investments, 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 

(post free 

The Febru Number now re “audy, | 

Contains all the best-paying and safest Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SH \RE HOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 


above Circular a safe, valuable, and 
reliable guid», 

Messrs. SHARP and Co. 
33 Poultry, London 
Jankers, London and Westmins 


ARILA CIGABS.—MESSRS 
M Aetxsist « 


1CO., of 17 East India Chambers 
have just vost a C msignment of No. 5 Manila ! 
Cigars in excellent conc n, in boxes of 500 each. 
Price 57s 6d per box. Sample b 


xes of 100, Ss,—Orders | 
to be accompanied by a remittance, 


will tind the 





Sharebro rs, 
ed 1852.) 


thbury, EF. mS 











}on* 


| HOLIDAY-SEE KERS, 


} on * Rapha aI.” 


‘bruary 6.—J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON, Esq., 
ichael Ange 
th —February 13.—T. Srencer Conno.n, Esq., M.D., 
"RS. (Swiney Lecturer on Geology, British Museum), 
Fossils and their Teaching.” 
Annual Tickets, £1. 
its), Js 6d. Payment at te 











Tickets for the series 
doors, ls, 6d, 


Members’ 
(reserved § 











anil W. H. Domville, Es . Hon. Treasurer, 15 
Gloucester crescent, Hyde : John Shortt, Esq., 
Hon. Secretary, 4 Garden court, Telaple, EC. 
The Hall will be warmed. 
TNRIVALLED and COMBINED 


ENTERTAINMENTS for the CHRISTMAS 
-Professor Pepper on a Shock- 
































ing Jar — The ITOK tt, or Woman of Nerve, a 
beautifully modelled Automaton—Christmas and its 
os ston Mr. Wardroper’s Musical and Pictorial 

| Entertainment; Illustrations. Jovial Old Father Christ 

| — The Yule Log. The Squire’s Seat. The Christ- 

| mas Carols—The Maximilian Relies—The Mysteries of 
Udolph: The Ghost Illusion perfected: — three 
mnauating g from one: Ghosts innumerable! — The 
Ame n Organ daily—The ROYAL POLYTECH- 
NIc’S change for 1s, j 


mavertibility of Me- | 


tenets to be | 





exchanges as the ¢ 
The price of emission is 
payable ll 


£39 for every £100 Stock. 
as follows :— 
£5 on application, 
15 t nt 
a0 Yon t the &t th March. 
15 on the Lith April. 
15 
at 
flo 





his 


>on the loth June. 
)on the Ist August. 
m the 6th October. 


| 
| 
| 


hmok 


| £50 
The frst dividend, 

August, 187), will be 

| lr - tlm nt due 


| 
| 
x 
| 


less income 
allowed on th 
at that time. 


, due on the Ist 
» ‘payme nt of the 









failure to pay of the Instalments 
s all previous ] ) forfeiture. 

‘ibers may pay up remaining Instalments 

ount at the rate # per cent. per annum on 





day when an Instalme falls 
" t ‘or th 





dus. 
ust be made in the 





w vosit of 
ine use the 
De posit the murpien vi l 
ysit se? insufficient for the 
t tted, the balance 








vill be exchanged for the 
talment, and the 
they are received 





st in 


Bonds wil 





svon as 
hinperial Government, 
Subscription Lists will be opened simultaneously in 
London, Frankfort. Amsterdam, and Berlin. 
New court, Jan. 26, 1870, 
ForM OF APPLICATION. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT of RUSSIA, 


Issue of £12,000,000 (Twelve Million Pounds Sterling 
Nominal Capital, 5 per cent. Consolidated Bonds), 
To Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Sons, 





ut you will allot to 


Gentlem on, request t 
I nominal capital of the 


£ SiLV ,ounds 


above bonds on which euclose the required 
deposit of five per cent., or : y and agree 
to accept that amount of bonds, or any less sum that 


and to pay the balance of 
ling to the ¢ onditions of your pro- 
Y January, 1870, 
your obedient servant, 
Name at length... 
Addres 
th January, 1870, 


may be alloted to 
each allotment accor 
of the 26th of 
Gentlemen, 


} spectus 








London, 


L IFE 


‘ants should be careful " 


IEFORE EFFECTING 
) ASSURANCES Ay 


obtain reliable evidence 





irding the SOLVENCY and 
Such evi- 








PROFITABLE CHARACTER of the BUSINESS. 
dence consists of— 
lL. nee-Sheet of Assets and Liabilities. 





Vv tluation of the Policies. 
‘ies of all durations. 
on Lapse 1 Policies of 


f the 


2. An Abstract 
3. A Table of B 

4. A Table of Va ues payable ¢ 

all duration 

ABSOLU 

as these documents ure 
tinctly how any really 
it will probably vie sd. it is bel 
WIDOWS’ FUND ASSURANCE 








rELY NECESSARY 

to enable the public to see dis- 
stands, and what benefits 
ieved that the SCOTTISH 
SOCIETY is 











the only institutic rhich publishes them, These 

documents niiy be ined free of charge on applica 

tion. SAMUEL RALE IGH, Manager. 
3. 2. PB. ANDE RSON, Secretary. 

Head Office, 9 St. Andrew square, Edinburgh. 
London Office—2s Cornhill. 
TIONORARY Boarp OF Dtrecrors. 
Gee Young. Esq.. lane 





Edward Poll o% Kk Qc, 
publisher, ‘Albemarle strect. 
Chairman London and Brighton 


Charles 

John Murray, 

Simuel Laing, E-xq., 
Railway. 

James Anderson. Esq... Q.C 
The Rey. Alfred Povah, 
Hart street. 
Joseph J. Welch 








n’s Tun. 
Olave’s Rectory 


Line 
M.A., St. 





Esq. (Messrs, Welch, Margetso2, 





Trinity House. 





iam Pigott 


vid 

n, Exq., Somerset House. 
ish M’Kean, 28 Cornhill. ; 
»w Thomson, 49 Pall Mall. 


for rece iving Proposals 
f 1869 is 31st January, 1870 





THE 
to parti 


LAST DAY. 


»in the Prodits 











P L 

On an¢ 
Publishe 
instead « 
Newsage 


~~ Nor 
r HO 


KIN G D 
Fifteen | 
DUBLIN 
‘or this p 
S0erces 


PEERA( 


more inf 
in one ve 

ALEx, 
KIN, May 
Sad Jon: 
























January 29, 1870.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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rice 10s, bound in cloth. 
RITISH and FOREIGN STATE 
APERS, Vol. LIIL, for the Years 1862-1863, 
— by the Keeper of the Papers, Foreigh Office, 
st pwewaY, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all 
Booksellers. 
Second Edition, muc ach “enlarged, 6s 6d. 
RUTOPLASM; or, Life, Matter, 
Mind. With 8 ¢ ‘oloured Plat es, and an entirely 
pew Section on Mind. By Dr. LIONELS. BEALE, F.RS 
London: Jous CHURCHILL and Sons. 


Now ready, Pp 


——just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 
gts HS of _ HOPE. By Entry 
BAYNE. 

B. M. PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 


Just publis hed, Sve, cloth, 10s Gd. 
THAT SAITIL the SCRIPTURE ? 
BIBLE DIFFICULTIES: their Teaching 

Value. 304 pp.. 5¥o, cloth. 
WILLIAMS and NorGare, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
rden, London; and 20 Sout h Frederick street, Edin- 





gal 
burgh. 

{IE ACADEMY.—The 5th NUMBER 

of * The ACADEMY,” a New Literary Review 

snd Monthly Record of Literature. Learning, Se ience, 


and Art, will be published on SATURDAY, February 
12, and Advert isements received not later than on 
Monday, the 7th of February. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


——+——_ 


Half-a-Crown Monthly. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
1, The VAGRANCY Y LAWS, and the TREATMENT 
of the VAGRANT — Mm. By E. W. Hollond, 
R. Haweis. 


9 BELLS. By the Rev 
8. The PRECURSORS of NOLIN HUSS in BOHEMIA. 
By the Rev. A H. Wratislaw 
4, The DEAN of C ANTERBURY'S NEW TESTA 
MENT (Authorized Version Revised), By the 


Rev. W. (#. Humphry 


5, INDIAN THEISM and its RELATION to CHRIS 


TIANITY. By Sophia Dobson Collet 
6.0n the SOCIAL POSITION of the FRENCH 
CLERGY. By the Rev. Phipps Onslow. 


7. Mr. SKEATS’ VINDICATION EXAMINED. By 
the Rev. J. B. Mayor. 

8 NOTICES of BOOKS. 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill, Lond 


1s Monthly, Illustrated (including Supplement). 


HE ST. PAULS MAGAZINE 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 


1.The THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. 
Chaps. 29 to 32. 

9. The LAND QUESTION in TUSCANY. 

3. MY MASTER. 

4 COLOURS of the DOUBLE STARS. 

5. PROVERBS. 

6, The DRAMA of the DOCTOR'S WINDOW. 

7, An EDITOR'S TALES. No.1V. The Panjandrum. 
Part IL. Despair. 

§, The SECRET TRIBUNALS of WESTPHALIA. 

SUPPLEMENT: 


Oliphant. 


RALPH the HEIR. By Anthony Trollope. Chaps 4 tu 6. 
STRANHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill, London, 
pus QU! ARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
55, is published Tuts Day. 

CONTENTS, 
1. Mr. TENNYSON'’S HOLY GRAIL. 


2. LIFE-ASSURANCE COMPANIES 


3, Mr. LECKY'S HISTORY of EU as EAN MORALS. 
Ape gr hh i ag I CE. 

§. ERA of GEORGE th SECOND. 

6. NEW ZEALAND and Of R COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
7,PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 

8, Miss AUSTEN and Miss MITFORD. 


9, The BYRON 
DICATION. 
10, The IRISH CAULDRY. 


MYSTERY—Mrs. STOWE'S VIN- 


JOHN Murray, Siuieas » street. 
P UNC H and JI U D Y. 
PRICE wre PENNY. 


"NCH and JUDY will be 
for the early train, 


To be had at all 


On and after February 2, PI 
Published on WEDNE SDAY in time 
instead of Satur: lay, as heretofore, 
Newsagents and Railway Stations, 





Office—7 Carrick street, W.C 
Now publishing, and sold by all Booksellers, 
HOM'S IRISH SLAB AC and 
OFFICIAL DIRE ‘TORY of the UNITED 
KINGDOM for IS70. large &v , » price 





27th annual issue 
| 


Fifteen Shillings, or the PosT OFFICE 


THE ART JOURNAL, 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF THE FINE ARTS, 
THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS, AND THE 
ARTS OF DESIGN. 

With beautiful Engravings on Steel, and numerous 
Yoodcuts. 
Published Monthly, price 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY Numper, 


LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1. — T-WRECK from the ARMADA, 





after P. R. 


for rris. 
| 2. PROG ESSION of the VIRGIN, after G. Bellini. 
| 3. A SCENE of the DELUGE, from the Sculpture by 
| Luceardi, 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS :—The Christian Ideal in 
Art—The Quest of the Holy Grail—Picture Galleries of 
Italy : Part XIIL, Milan, by James Dafforne, illustrated 
—Exhibition of the Works of Old Masters, &e., at the 

| Royal Academy—The Stately Homes of England: 
| Hardwick Hall, by C. S. Hall, F.S.A., illustrated— 


ition at Paris—The 
Adaptability of 


| International Congress on Art Educ: 
Northumberland Tapestries—On the 
our Native Plants to Purposes of Ornamental Art: Part 
j I. by Edward Hulme, F.L.S., illustrated—Physical 
Geography, illustrated—The Museums of E ngland with 
Art and Antiquity—The 
Liverpool. by L. Jewitt, F.S.A. illus- 
trated—Rediscovered Quarries of Rosso Antico Marble 
—Presentation Casket to the King and Queen of 
Belgium—also full aeeounts of the various Exhibitions 
in London, anda Sketch of the State of Art in Scotland 
and the Provinces—Art Gossip and Notabilia, &e. 
Virtue and Co,, Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


| special reference to objects of 
Mayer Museum, 











London: 


for 
FEBRUARY, 1870. No. DCLIL. Prive 2s 64, 
CONTENTS. 
UNIVERSITY TESTS. 
| EARL'S DENE, Part TV. 
| The OPENING of the SUEZ CANAL. Part IL 
JOHN. Part IV, 
DEMOCRACY BE a the SEAS. 
CORNELIUS ODOW!I 
Words without Musi ie—Who's 
sures and Old Men—Talk- 
Clerical Error, 
The COMING SESSION, 
UVON the EMPLOYMENT of RHYMED VERSE 
ENGLISILT COMEDY. By the * Author of * We 
POSTSCRIPT to “LORD BYRON and bi 
NIATORS.” 
W. BLACK Wood and Sons, Edinburgh and 


ogee ID'S MAGAZINE 


New Mea 
-A sumall 


afraid ? 
“Gambit 


whe 


‘ALUM 








London, 


Now ready, price One Shilling 





_— TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
1. REDas a ROSE is SHE. By the Author of * Cometh 
up as a Flower.” Chapters 38 to 40, 
2. ALI NDRINE TINNE. 
3%. Miss ELLIS’S SECRET. 
iW INTER xt the SE ASIDE. 
54. A GOLD DIGGERS STORY. By Lady Georgiana 


Fullerton, 
6. The CRUELTY of SPORTSMEN. 
7. WALPURGA’'S NIGHT, 
8. A RACE for a WIE E. 
Langton.” 
Chap. 4. The First Turn of the Screw. 
— 45. Maude in Trouble. 
Aun Appeal for Help, 
— 7. Ciutta cavat lapidein. 


Ricuanp BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 
ERS’ JOURNAL— 


C IAMB 
seTH YEAR, 


Contents of FEBRUARY Part.—Price 8d, 

SEA-DRIFT. 
The LADIES’ JOY. 
A ROMANCE of LEICESTER SQUARE. 
A HOUSE of MYSTERY. 
SNELGROVE’S MARRIAGE, In Eight Chapters. 
CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS in ye OLDEN TIME. 
MINES and MINERS. In Two Chapters. 
OUR BUOYS, 

ENGLISH PANTOMIME. In Two Parts. 

The LIVERY COMPANIES of the CITY of 
MISTLETOE MEDICINE. 


Breezie 


By the Author of * 





LONDON, 


MY FELLOW-LODGERS. 
The MONTH: Seience and Arts. 
FIVE PIECES of ORIGINAL POEPRY. 


an Origi ial Tale, entitled 
1ARVEST 
Established 1841. 
T WE NONCONFORMIST. 
Edited by Enwako MIALy, MP. Published every 
Wednesday afternoon. 
The » Noneonf: orm st” 


And Chapters I.—X. of 
GWENDOLINES 





commenced the Bc hirtieth 











Dvsun Directory J illings. The materials 
‘or this publication a “ter ifr math most authentic 
S0arces expressly rk, which contains a 





PEERAGE, BARONETAGE 
uding JUDGES, P RE V¥ COUNCILLORS, and MEM- 
BERS of the HOUSE of COMMONS, &e.; BRITISH 
aud IRISH CLV LL SERVICE and PARL TAME NTARY 


KNIGHTAGE, in- 


and 








DIRECTORY; Drrecrortes for the COLONTAT, 
NAVAL, MILITARY, and MILITIA. SERVICES: 
MEDICAL, LAW. B ANI SG, &.: COUNTY and 
BOROUGH DIRECYORY of IRELAND, with Index to 
ie Deputy Lieutenancy and Magistracy: and the only 
Cuablete EC( ‘LESTASTICA DIRECTORY of the 

ERSY and MINIs Rs of every DENOMINATION in 





IRELANa, h “ATISTICS 

® with c [xpi xes: STATISTICS of 

iT BRIT AIN and IRELAND. &e.,&¢.. ‘This work 
€n cited by the Quarter’y Review as “ containing 

more informuti n about Irel u mate 1 has been collected 

Mone volume in ar 1y count 

aa THOM, Dabiin ; LONGMANS and Co., and Sip- 

ad pAnte ALL, and Co., London; A. and C. BLACK, 

OHN Menzies, E abaneh. 


iiiceen SS 









Yearly volume with the issue of Wednesda ry 5. 
The * Nonconform +t” is not a denominati tere rein. 
nor is it by any means exclusively au ecclesiasti 
journal, 
The “ Noneconforin’st” takes a foetly independent 
course in reference to all the ec iasticu! aud political 
movements of the day, and it is under no 1 but 


that of its Editor. 
The + Noneonform 









cont iins leading a 





Prominent Ex iastical and Political quae 
rary Reviews, and Short Notiees of New Bo 
ful Digest of the Week's News, and Cor 
upon mute rs of importance and interest alike t 





Churchmen aud Disscnvers, 

Th 0 ” - 
who desire 
Ciov 
Empire. 

Price 5d, or 21s 84 : annum ; stun ed copy 6d or 
263 per annum.  Post-Oflice id cheques to be 
| made payable to ARTHC it “MIALL, Pu blisher, 18 
| Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.\ 


*,* Every Ulub aad News-room should contain the 
*“ Nonconformist.” 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


A Book about the Clergy. By 


J. C. JEAFFRESON, B.A. Oxon., Author of 
Book about Doctors,” “A Book about Lda” 


&e. 2 vols. Svo, 30s, 
Her Majesty’s Tower. Vol. 2. 


By W. Herworru Dixon. Dedicated by express 
permission tothe Queen, Fourth Edition. 8vo, 15s. 
“Mr. Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history 
with great spirit. Both volumes are decidedly attrac- 
tive." — Times. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1870. Under the Established Patronage of 
Majesty, and corrected by the Nobility. Contain- 
ing all the New Creations. 39th Edition. 1 vol., 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely 
bound, gilt edges, 31s 6d, 


Francis the First, and other 
roar ag STUDIES. By A. BAILLIe COCHRANE. 


“A pleasant, interesting, and entertalning book." 


Dailu News. 
Fairy Fancies. Lizzie Selina 
archioness of Hastings. 


EvEN. Illustrated by Bi 

1 vol, 10s 6d, elegantly bound. 

‘The Princess Ilse" is a st .y which is perfectly 
charming. It has grace and beauty and a real human 
interest.” —Athenwum. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Annals of an Eventful Life. 


Seconp Epirion, 3 vols. 

Tue Times.—* This is a very interesting novel; wit, 
humour, and keen observation abound in every page 
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